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Progress has been made at Liguori since 
the publishers of T7'he Liguorian took over 
what had been known as “The Cedars” 
and began to transform it into a publish- 
ing center for good literature. At last the 
priest members of the staff are all housed 
under one roof. Up to recently they were 
living in four seperate and ancient struc- 
tures that were on the grounds when they 
arrived. Two of these were fragile cottages, 
without running water, decent heating 
facilities, and with poor protection against 
wind, dampness and rain. Our creditors, 
demonstrating the virtue of patience by 
not pressing for large payments on our 
original indebtedness, have permitted us 
to erect an addition to the main building 
on the property, with the simplest of 
materials and design, so that all the mem- 
bers of the staff could move out of their 
scattered and drafty quarters and settle 
down together under one solid roof. Readers 
who may be interested in seeing what 
Liguori looks like and what its prospects 
for the future are, are cordially invited to 
stop in if they happen to be in the neigh- 
borhood. Liguori is situated about a mile 
off Highway 61-67 near Barnhart, Missouri, 
and it happens that this highway .is one 
of the great north and south arteries 
of the middle west. It is usually taken 
south from St. Louis by those who wish to 
visit the beautiful Ozark mountains. Thus 
summer travelers through this section of 
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the country would be almost sure to use 
Highway 61-67, and if any such are readers 
of The Liguorian or Perpetual Help maga- 
zine, they should stop and see Liguori. 

Two new members have recently been 
added to the staff at Liguori. One is Father 
Anthony Huber, brother of Father Mat- 
thias Huber, already a member, who will 
take over the business management of 
The Liguorian, while his brother will move 
into a position on the editorial staff. The 
other new member is Father Joseph Maier, 
who has added to the staff of 
Perpetual Help magazine as a promoter of 
devotion to the Mother of God. 

This issue of The Liguorian fulfills the 
promise made some time ago 


been 


that in a 
forthcoming issue reflections on hell would 
be offered, in accord with the statement of 
Pope Pius XII that the world is badly in 
need of meditation on the reality and the 
meaning of hell. In prose and verse the 
subject is turned this and that to 
make it catch hold of the mind of every 
reader. It is possible that there are those 
who will not 
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like to be reminded of it; 
we beg them to reflect that just as there 
is no avoiding a contagious disease by re- 
fusing to think of it when it is rampant 
in one’s neighborhood, so there is no avoid- 
ing hell by merely brushing it out of the 
mind. The happiest people are those who 
have a knowledge of hell and a healthy 
fear of ending up there. 
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Character Test (75) 


L. M. Merrill 


The Persecution Complex 

Of almost all the major forms of mental disease there are minor mani- 
festations that mar the characters of people who are nevertheless considered 
sane and completely responsible for their actions. Indeed, it may be said 
with truth that in some instances it has happened that failure to correct 
certain obvious faults of character while they were still under the control 
of the will, assisted by God’s grace, has contributed to the final breakdown 
of human minds. For that reason it is important for most people to reflect 
at times on whether they are, in a small way, and on intermittent occasions, 
acting after a fashion that is usually considered distinctive of the insane. 

One of the forms of insanity that has minor manifestations in the sane is 
that of paranoia, or the persecution complex. A genuine paranoiac is obsessed 
with the notion that others are plotting against him, using crafty means to 
torment him, persecuting him in a wide variety of ways. Such a person has 
to be confined, because there is no telling to what lengths of violence he 
might go as a result of his imaginary notions of what others are doing 
against him. 

There are those among the sane who permit thoughts of persecution on the 
part of others to give a very sorry cast to their minds and characters. Usually 
they are of a melancholic temperament, with the common tendency of that 
temperament to read inimical meanings into the words and actions of others 
that were never intended. Or they meditate so long and frequently on the 
real but small injuries that others inflict upon them that these grow out of 
all proportion in their minds and become a topic of incessant conversation. 
The nagging wife often suffers from a persecution complex. Anyone who is 
easily and often aroused to violent anger is a victim of the same. 

The elimination of all traces of the persecution complex from one’s char- 
acter demands a firm grasp and frequent pondering on these principles: 
1) that no one can go through life without being hurt, disliked and wronged 
at times by some of his acquaintances and friends, and that these inevitable 
unpleasantnesses by no means imply that one is being persecuted; 2) that 
sensitiveness, i.e., the tendency to feel small slights deeply and long, must 
be overcome by patience and forgiveness; 3) that every injury received 
from others should inspire a person, not to thoughts of revenge, but to a 
desire to become more perfect and more worthy of the love of God and of 
one’s fellow men. 
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The Elevation of the Envelope 


It has been said that there is nothing good in the world that cannot 






be used for a spiritual purpose. Consider envelopes, and then use them. 


E. F. Miller 


THERE WAS a time when an envelope 
was merely an envelope, namely, a 
paper package for the carrying of a 
letter, a love note or a message to some- 
one sufficiently removed to make the 
sending of an open and unprotected 
paper, bearing words, a temptation to 
the curious and a burden to the mail- 
man. 

All that is now changed. An envelope 
is no longer merely an envelope. It has 
grown into a bank for the holding of 
sacred money, into a testimonial as to 
one’s standing in the Church. 

The sixth precept of the Catholic 
Church commands all Catholics to sup- 
port their parish installations accord- 
ing to their means. In other words they 
are to give money, not sporadically, but 
regularly. In olden days this was done 
through a system of pew rent. You 
went to the pastor when you moved into 
a parish and rented a pew, if you had 
a family, or merely a sitting, if you 
were alone in the world. You paid this 
tax by calling on the pastor personally 
at stated intervals during the year and 
giving to him in cash what was due for 
the support of your parish. That’s all 
there was to it. In a minority of Catho- 
lic parishes this system is still in vogue. 

Nowadays, however, in most places, 
you support your parish through a 
system of envelopes. Once your name 
is on the parish book, you receive 
through the mail a box of envelopes. 
Each Sunday morning you put in this 
envelope your contribution, write your 
name on the outside, and then when 
the ushers come up the aisle with the 
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baskets during the Mass, you drop your 
envelope into the basket. Some envelopes 
do not demand your name. They have 
a number on the outside which is your 
number. If the priest wants to know 
who you are, all he has to do is look 
up your number in his parish book. 
There it is, alongside your name. The 
purpose of the number system is this. 
When people put five cents in their 
envelope they are sometimes reluctant 
to write their name on the envelope. 
And strange though it may seem, they 
are sometimes reluctant to put their 
name on the envelope when their con- 
tribution comes to a thousand dollars. 
Some people. Others are only too glad 
to publicize the fact that they gave a 
thousand dollars. They print their name 
so that there will be no danger of mis- 
reading it. The number is for the reluc- 
tant. They cannot remain anonymous, 
hiding behind their dime or their dol- 
lar, for their number is known by the 
priest. The system is good for this 
reason. It gives the priest the chance to 
find out who is really poor in the parish. 
If it were not for the weekly dime 
found in certain envelopes, he would 
never even suspect that certain people 
were hard pressed for their daily bread. 
Envelopes can be almost as good as a 
census insofar as ferreting out the poor 
is concerned. 

So far we have not come across any 
church envelopes that were perfumed, 
although now that we mention it, it 
sounds like a good idea. A package com- 


_ ing into the home, smelling of roses, 


or better still, fragrant with the flower 
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that is appropriate to the season— 
lilies at Easter, orange blossoms in 
June, passion flowers during Lent— 
might be added reminders to the faith- 
ful to fulfil their obligation with exuber- 
ance and generosity. How could envel- 
opes be cast into a corner that exuded 
the odor of carnations? And even 
though they were cast into a corner, 
the perfume pervading every room of 
the house would be a constant calling 
to the conscience to do that which other- 
wise might be left undone. 


We have seen envelopes, however, 
that exploited color to the utmost. 
Black ones for the month of November 
which is dedicated to the Poor Souls 
in Purgatory; green ones for December 
which has upon its calendar the feast 
of Christmas; purple ones for the 
month of Easter. And there were others 
that sported three or four colors like a 
spectrum. These were used undoubtedly 
to cheer the spirits of the givers when 
they were disinclined to give. Such 
gorgeous colors could hardly fail in the 
work of making an unpleasant duty 
pleasant and satisfying. At least, that 
was the psychology of the colors. 


The ordinary Sunday envelope is 
about the size of an envelope that con- 
tains a card announcing the birth of 
a baby. It is small. One end of it is 
perforated so that the money can easily 
be dislodged without the handler hav- 
ing to resort to letter-openers and such 
like instruments. Then the envelope is 
thrown away, but not before the num- 
ber and the amount of the donation 
have been carefully tabulated. 


The envelopes used for special col- 
lections are generally larger in size. 
Yes, that’s right, there are special col- 
lections besides the one that is taken up 
every Sunday. These special collections 
cover a variety of causes touching the 
needs of people and the Church both at 
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home and abroad. The best known 
special collections are: for the Indians 
and Negroes; for the starving people 
of Europe; for the Catholic university 
in Washington; for the charities of the 
diocese of which the parish is a part; 
and for any particular need that may 
arise in the parish itself, such as the 
building of a new school or the putting 
of a new roof on the Sisters’ house. 


Much ingenuity has gone into the 
printing of the envelopes that serve 
these purposes. First, they are made 
good and large as a kind of symbol 
of the peoples’ hearts who are to give. 
Then, a text from the Bible is often 
printed on the outside to the effect that 
whatever is given to a good cause is 
not lost but only lent, and will come 
back a hundredfold. (This is not a 
legend or a pious saying. Generally 
money given to a good cause does come 
back a hundredfold.) 


We said that the Sunday envelope 
finds its way to the people through the 
mail. Not so the special envelope. A 
bail of these envelopes is carried over 
to the church. Small boys are put to 
work distributing them throughout the 
pews. Small boys are always prodigal 
in the things they do. Give them envel- 
opes to distribute and they will dis- 
tribute thousands of envelopes. They 
will literally paper the pews with en- 
velopes. They do this on the Saturday 
evening before the Sunday on which the 
collection is to be taken up. Sunday 
morning comes. By the time the last 
Mass is over the floor of the church is 
papered with envelopes, this catastrophe 
resulting from the constant sliding off 
the pews that people resort to as a good 
way of arriving at a standing or kneel- 
ing position. The envelopes slide with 
the people and land on the floor. There 
they rest at the close of the final service. 
But their purpose has been accom- 





plished. Many of them found their way 
into the hands of the worshippers be- 
fore they fell on the floor. And that’s 
what was wanted. For very special col- 
lections the ushers personally hand an 
enevlope to everybody who enters the 
church. 


Envelopes have been known to serve 
as a means of communication between 
parishoner and pastor. On one occasion 
a pastor asked his people to increase 
the contribution in their envelopes to 
help him meet the rise in prices. They 
had been contributing to the church 
not a penny more for its support than 
had been contributed years before when 
the dollar was worth twice as much as 
it was at the time of his request. Some 
of the people did not like the announce- 
ment. So, a few of them took the special 
envelope that happened to be in the 
pews that day and wrote a short note 
to the pastor, telling him their ideas 
on the raise in dues. One of them listed 
in orderly fashion his expenses on the 
back of his envelope. He wrote how 
much it cost him to drive his automo- 
bile, how much it cost him to go on a 
vacation, how much it cost him to run 
his home in the style to which he was 
accustomed, and so forth. It covered 
the back of the envelope completely. 
Another man wrote that he simply did 
not like it. Neither one signed his name. 
In these cases the envelope served a dual 
purpose, correspondence and collection. 


In some parishes it has become the 
custom to issue tickets for the Mid- 
night Mass on Christmas. There is a 
good reason for this. So many people 
desire to attend this Mass that it is 
not possible for the church to hold them 
all. The question then is, who should 
receive tickets and who should not? 


Some pastors decided that this prob- 
lem could be best solved by merely tell- 
ing the people to contact a member of 
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the church committee in good time in 
the vestibule after Mass’ on a Sunday 
morning, and to receive from him the 
last envelope which they had used for 
their contribution to the parish. If they 
had not been using the envelopes, they 
could not receive an admission to the 
Midnight Mass because there was no 
envelope to give to them. This proce- 
dure caused the sensitive to feel a little 
hurt in a few instances, especially those 
sensitive persons who never used an 
envelope for their contribution to the 
parish. But it brought home to them 
the duty of not being singular but rather 
of being like the other people, and pay- 
ing their dues in the manner that was 
common in the parish. Here again the 
envelope served two purposes: a ticket 
of admission to a special service, and a 
proof of one’s submission to the decrees 
of lawful authority. 


There is one very large remark to be 
made in regard to all this envelope busi- 
ness. In no case, barring only a Christ- 
mas or Easter collection in some places, 
do the collections taken up in envelopes 
go to the priests of the parish. The 
priest is on a salary basis. The com- 
mon salary is $1800 a year for pastors 
and $800 for assistants or curates. Out 
of the $1800 the pastor must pay the 
bill for running the rectory, large or 
small. Even though he receives the 
added offering of one dollar for each low 
Mass and a few stipends for baptisms, 
weddings and funerals, the sum total 
of his remuneration does not bring him 
very far on top at the end of the year. 
Most priests die poorer than any pro- 
fessional man in their parish. And just 
about the only possession that most 
assistants have is the clothes on their 
backs, the few books they own and the 
car that they must have in order to 
carry on their priestly work. And very 
often it is the parents of the assistant 
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who buy a car for their son, for he can- 
not afford to buy one himself. 

Thus, the envelopes should not be a 
stumbling block to the faith of any 
Catholic. They are the foundation 
stones of the parish and the candlesticks 
on the altar. They are the cement that 
holds the parish buildings together. 
Without them the religion of Our Lord 
might just as well close up. Indeed, the 
envelopes do their part in saving souls. 
Without the Church there can be no 
salvation for those who know the truth. 
But how can there be a Church, a 
visible, earthly church without money 
to support it? 

In some way, then, envelopes consti- 
tute a portion of that barque or boat at 
the helm of which rides Peter. Maybe 


they constitute a very minor or the 
least seen portion of the boat, like the 
caulking between the boards. But with- 
out the caulking there would be leaks. 
And leaks could be responsible for the 
sinking of the boat. It is not hard at 
all to imagine Christ, as He said the 
words, “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my Church, and the 
gates of hell will not prevail against 
her,” handing Peter a box of envelopes 
and telling him that this would be the 
human way in which hell would be kept 
in its proper place. There is nothing in 
the Bible to this effect, of course. But 
St. John said at the close of his Gospel 
that Our Lord did many things when He 
was here on earth that never found their 
way into print. 





Honest James 

One of the American Guide series of books named “Oregon Trail” tells the 
story of one James Lawrence who opened a saloon half a century ago in 
Boise, Idaho, called it “The Naked Truth Saloon,” and advertised it to the 
public as follows: 

“Friends and Neighbors: 

Having just opened a commodious shop for the sale of liquid fire, I embrace 
this opportunity of informing you that I have commenced the business of 
making: 

Drunkards, paupers and beggars, for the sober, industrious and respectable 
portion of the community to support. I shall deal in family spirits, which 
will incite men to deeds of riot, robbery and blood, and by so doing diminish 
the comfort, augment the expenses and endanger the welfare of the com- 
munity. I will undertake, on short notice, for a small sum and with great 
expectations, to prepare victims for the asylum, poor farm, prison and gallows. 
I will furnish an article which will increase fatal accidents, multiply the num- 
ber of distressing diseases and render those which are harmless incurable. 
I will deal in drugs which will deprive some of life, many of reason, most of 
prosperity and all of peace; which will cause fathers to become fiends and 
wives widows, children orphans and a nuisance to the nation.” 


Hell Bent 
The hell there is 
Is not believed in 
By many men 
Who'll be received in 
The hell there is. 
M.J.H. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 
D. F. Miller 


About Sex Experience 

Problem: I recently attended some lectures given at a secular university 
on the subject of preparation for a happy marriage. In one lecture it was 
stated that some sex experience before marriage is necessary for happiness in 
marriage, on the ground that by experiment one learns whether married life 
will be happy. Is there any truth in this? I am not a Catholic, though I read 
your column, and I feel that this sort of teaching can do an immense 
amount of harm. Do you agree? 


Solution: This sort of teaching has frequently crept into marriage courses 
given to young people in secular colleges and universities today, and you 
are right about its being very damaging to all who take it even half seriously. 
Both on religious and on practical grounds it can be proved that any sort of 
sex-experimentation before marriage is bound to result in unhappiness. 


This should certainly be clear to every God-fearing, Christian boy and 
girl. Impurity, the right name for “sex-experimentation” before marriage, 
is a violation of nature and a transgressing of God’s law. It is an inexorable 
law of nature and a demand of the justice of God that every sin must be 
atoned for, and most sins are atoned for not only in the next world, but 
also in this. “The wages of sin is death.’ There are many forms of death 
by which such sins are atoned for, and one of them is the death of that true 
happiness, built on the love of God and obedience to His law, that is looked 
for in marriage. 


This religious truth is forcefully confirmed by experience. We recall a state- 
ment made by the head of a modern marriage problem clinic, who pro- 
fessed no particularly strong religious convictions. He said that his experience 
with the problems of married people forced on him the conclusion that not 
one in a thousand marriages that had been preceded by sex indulgence 
turned out to be really happy; none turned out to be as happy as marriage 
should be. It stands to reason that this should be so; the law of chastity 
is so deeply engraved on the conscience that it cannot be violated without 
major repercussions on the whole personality, nor without spoiling the whole 
relationship of marriage. 


Marriages do suffer, sometimes, from ignorance on the part of husband 
or wife. Even before marriage, all ignorance about marriage should be 
removed by proper instruction. But sin is never a good or prudent preparation 
for anything. 


























Murder by Telephone 


A great boon to society is the telephone, say the advertisements. 
Yet it is also an instrument of murder, as in this typical example. 


L. M. Merrill 


HELLO... 

Hello, Martha. This is Grace. Where 
were you? I thought you would neve 
answer the phone. 

I was out in the backyard talking 
to Ceil. 

What’s new? 

I can hardly wait to tell you. I knew 
you’d be calling and I wanted Ceil to 
finish telling me so I could tell you. 

Telling you what, for goodness’ sake? 

About the Smith family that just 
moved into the house on First Street. 
—you know, the one that was vacant 
so long. 

What about the Smith family? 

Well, Ceil heard about it at the bingo 
last night. She won twenty-five dollars 
and they refused to give her a cent. 

If she won twenty-five dollars, how 
could they refuse to pay her? 

Wait till I tell you. She had her card 
all filled except for one number, and 
while she was talking to Nell Kelly, 
that number was called. She noticed it 
when the next number was called but 
by that time another lady had filled 
a card and called out and they gave 
her the prize. 

Didn’t Ceil say anything? 

You bet she said something. She 
made a fuss about it, and said she could 
prove that her card was filled first, but 
nobody would listen. 

Poor Ceil. She could use the money. 

And who couldn’t? But she says she 
will never play bingo in the parish hall 
again. 

I don’t blame her. But what about 
the Smiths? 
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I’m coming to that. You see it was 
about them that Nell Kelly was talking 
when Ceil missed her number. 

It must have been very interesting. I 
never knew Ceil to look up from her 
card while playing bingo before. 

Neither did I. But I guess anybody 
would if they heard a story like this. 

Aren’t you ever going to tell me? 

I don’t know whether I should. It’s 
strictly gossip, and you know that I 
don’t believe in gossip. 

But you can tell me. My goodness, 
haven’t we been friends for years? 

Well, I for one would never have sus- 
pected this. 

Suspected what? 

That the Smiths are having trouble. 

What kind of trouble? 

Nell got it from the girl who lives in 
the house right next door to the Smiths, 
not the one on the north that has a 
wide yard separating it from the Smiths, 
but the one on the south, that is sepa- 
rated from it only by a sidewalk. 

Isn’t that where Gloria Schultz lives? 

Yes, do you know her? 

Not very well. But she seems to be a 
nice person. 

But did you ever see anybody who 
made a worse mess of fixing their hair 
than she does? I don’t think she even 
combs it in the morning; she just seems 
to wrap it around her head like a shawl. 

It does look pretty wild. But what 
did she say? 

Well, do you remember that hot day 
we had last week? I thought I’d die 
till the storm broke at midnight and 
cooled things off. 








What has that got to do with it? 


The windows were all wide open be- 
cause of the heat, and Gloria could 
hear everything that went on next door 
at the Smiths. 


What happened? 


She says, that is, Gloria told Nell 
and Nell told Ceil, that this Smith 
fellow came home that day about five 
o’clock, and right off got into an argu- 
ment with his wife. 


Did she hear everything that was 
said? 


Not everything, because they seemed 
to be moving from room to room. But 
she heard plenty. 


Did she stay right at the window and 
listen? 


You know how it is. It was cool sit- 
ting at the window, and she didn’t see 
any reason why she should move away. 


What was the argument about? 


Well, as I said, she didn’t hear every- 
thing, but she did hear them arguing 
about a young hussy called Cora. Gloria 
and Nell figured that it was somebody 
this Smith fellow was sweet on before 
they moved here. 


He is awfully good looking, and I 
suppose the girls fall for him. 


He with a wife and a two year old 
child ought to be ashamed. 


I guess they are all like that. 


Then Gloria heard her say something 
about her mother, and we all concluded 
that she was threatening to take the 
child and go back to her mother. 


‘What did he say? 


Gloria couldn’t hear that because he 
seemed to have gone into another room. 
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But later on Gloria heard him say 
something about the courts. That makes 
it very clear that they are already dis- 
cussing the divorce. 
My, my, what a pity. , 
Then Gloria heard her dialing a num- 
ber on the phone, and heard her say 
hello to her mother. Poor thing! She 
just had to relieve her mind by talking 
to her mother. But just then the baby 
started to cry, and Gloria couldn’t hear 
what was being said over the phone. 


Couldn’t she hear anything? 


Not a word. But do you know what? 
Half an hour later Mrs. Smith’s mother 
came to the house carrying a traveling 
bag. 


To pick up some of her daughter’s 
things? 


That’s what we all thought. But I 
don’t know. Just to show you how some 
people can put up a bold front, a short 
time later Mr. and Mrs. Smith left the 
house together, dressed in sport clothes, 
with tennis rackets in their hands. Ap- 
parently the mother gave them a good 
talking to. 


I don’t suppose it will help much, 
though, if there is another woman in 
the case. Just imagine people playing 
tennis at a time like that! 


It sounds just like that case that was 
in the papers a few weeks ago. Remem- 
ber, where the husband was going 
around with that other woman, and 
finally came home and shot his wife 
and their little baby? I'll bet it all 
started just like this. I declare, you 
can’t trust these men any farther than 
you can see them, and sometimes, not 
that far. 
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It makes you wonder what the world 
is coming to. 


Postscript: 

Mr. Smith to Mrs. Smith on the way 
to the tennis courts: “I’m sorry I argued 
with you, dear. I really agree that that 
Cora girl is not a very reliable baby- 


sitter. I just thought we would not be 
able to get anybody else, and I didn’t 
want to miss our game.” 


Mrs. Smith to Mr. Smith: “Mother 
is a dear. She dropped everything and 
came over the minute I called her.” 


Mr. Smith to Mrs. Smith: “It was 
mighty nice of her. I hope the courts 
are in good condition.” 





Not Too Rebellious 

In Clerical Errors, the autobiography of Louis Tucker, the author, who 
was an Anglican minister, describes how on one occasion he was making 
arrangements to perform a wedding, and discovered that the prospective 
bride was an ardent feminist, who had no intention of promising to “obey” 
according to the terms of the wedding service. Rev. Tucker was equally 
determined that she would conform to the traditional usage. Things re- 
mained at this impasse until the time of the ceremony itself. 

At the point in the service where the bride was supposed to promise to 
“love, honor and obey” the girl instead murmured “love, honor and be gay.” 

“Love, honor and obey,” the clergyman repeated. 

“Love, honor and be gay,” murmured the girl again. 

Thereupon the Rev. Tucker drew himself up, closed the book, and made 
as if to turn away. This brought a hasty response: 

“Love, honor and obey,” said the girl feminist; and the service then pro- 
ceeded smoothly to the end. 


To Promote Church Collections 

It would certainly revolutionize the matter of church support if the new 
type of collection box we read about recently could be put into wide use. 
This new invention has several mechanical devices which produce the fol- 
lowing effects: 

When a worshipper puts a nickel in the box, a bell rings. 

A quarter produces three rings. ; 

When a penny is deposited, the box fires a shot in the air. 

When a worshipper fails to put in anything, the box snaps his picture. 


Not Present 

The preacher, after his sermon, made the following remarks: 

“Before we pass the collection basket, I’d like to request the person who 
stole the chickens from Brother Snavely’s hen-house not to give any money 
to the Lord. The Lord doesn’t want no money from a thief.” 

For the first time in the history of that particular church everybody con- 
tributed to the collection. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





Problem: We live in a medium-sized town where there is no Catholic 
school. At the public school our children attend there is a principal who 
believes in open and advanced sex instruction for children (even boys and 
girls in the same classroom). We know that Catholic teaching frowns on 
that sort of thing, and from some of the reports of the things said to the 
children we feel that it is very dangerous and unwise. What can we do to 


prevent harm from coming to our children through these ill-timed sex 
lectures? ‘ 


Solution: First of all, you should discuss the matter with other parents 
and leaders in your community and find out if there is not a large and 
respectable group who feel like yourselves, and with whom you may be 
able to bring moral pressure to bear upon your school board and the school 
principal. It would be very unusual if in your community there were not a 
large number of parents whose common sense tells them that advanced sex 
lectures for mixed grade school children are a downright abuse. School boards 
are usually very alert to the trends of public opinion, and it is probable 
that if you make your influence and that of other sensible parents known, 
you may be able to put a stop to the evil. 


Meanwhile, you have a special obligation of trying to offset the dangerous 
effects of such discussions in school by solid instruction of your own, with 
emphasis on the religious angles. The fanatics on sex instruction for chil- 
dren believe that the only thing necessary to keep children good is knowl- 
edge about sex; they are blind to the elementary truth that unless religious 
motives and true virtue are added to knowledge, the latter is more apt to 
lead to sex aberrations than not. 


Therefore, you must stress the religious aspects of chastity, and 
the seriousness of the oppsite sins; you must help your children 
to cultivate the will to be pure, and to use the means of grace offered by 
God for this putpose; and you must de-emphasize the importance that sex 
may already be taking in your children’s minds as a result of the frequent 
references to the subject in school. In this last effort try to provide or make 
possible plenty of the healthy activities and interests for your children that 
are naturally more appealing to them at their age than discussions of sex. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 





Shepherd of the Outcast 


During the five worst years of the last depression, one man provided 
over 5,000,000 free meals to the jobless and helpless. That was only 
one part of his record of charity. He was Father Tim Dempsey of 
St. Louis, whose remarkable story is told here. 


H. ]. O’Connell 


WHEN FatHeR Tim Dempsey, just 
seven years over from Ireland, came to 
take charge of St. Patrick’s in a run- 
down section of St. Louis, he had no 
idea of the chain of events that would, 
in the following years, make his parish 
the Mecca of every homeless and hope- 
less creature in the broad lands watered 
by the Mississippi, and cause his name 
to be revered by men of every faith 
as one of the great modern exponents 
of practical charity. 

Father Tim, as everyone called him, 
brought to his task a big body; he was 
six feet four and weighed 230 lIbs.; a 
big fist, which, in his Irish way, he 
used more than once on wife-beaters 
and the corrupters of the innocent; and 
a still bigger heart, that could not re- 
main unmoved in the presence of human 
suffering and sorrow. To this equipment 
for his work, he added a gift for mak- 
ing friends that was to stand him in 
good stead in the years to come, ang 
make possible the accomplishmeyg 
his countless projects. 

St. Patrick’s, from a temporz 
point, was not a very desirabl 
when Father Tim came to tak 
in 1898. The fashionable eler: 
once lived there, and even th‘ 
class people, had moved awa; 
church was then in the cente 
slums.” Blocks of houses } j 
torn down to provide space fo ™ 
yards, warehouses, and facto, 4 
the homes that remained were 
of the rooming-house type, with 


erous sprinkling of saloons and “dives”’. 
The Irish, for whom the parish had been 
established, had largely gone to other 
sections of the city, and their place had 
been taken by immigrants from South- 
ern Europe and by the colored. Many 
of the residents, though desperately 
poor, were just as good and worthy as 
those in the more fashionable neighbor- 
hoods; but vice was all too prevalent. 
It was a bad place to walk alone at 
night. Even the policeman liked to 
have a companion as he made his rounds. 

Among the problems that Father Tim 
inherited with St. Patrick’s was that 
of the itinerant workmen. These men, 
mostly day-laborers on the railroads 
and farm-help who followed the crops, 
would pour into the river city whe» 
the chill breezes of -"4 
blow, looki- oo. 
winter, 
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being exposed to the occasions of sin?” 
It wasn’t an easy task that Father Tim 
set for himself. Such a place would take 
money; and of this he had very little, 
with no assurance of getting more. But 
he did have courage and confidence in 
God, and was not ashamed to beg. What 
more did a man need? 


An appeal to wealthy friends brought 
sufficient funds for a start; the Arch- 
bishop’s approval was secured; and a 
suitable location discovered, an old 
three-story brick building at Eighth 
and Franklin, in the heart of the slum 
district. “A decent home for men who 
want to be decent,” was the slogan 
under which he made his appeal. That 
there was such a class of men was 
proved by the fact that on the day of 
its opening in 1906 fifty-three guests 
had taken all the beds. Within a year, 
it was necessary to move to larger 
quarters. An old school, with accom- 
modations for 400 men, was leased. In 
the space of two years, close to 20,000 
had signed the register at “Father Tim’s 
Hotel.” 


For ten cents a day, until the First 
when the price was reluct- 

a ihe guests were 
pectus, 
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was down on his luck, he was carried 
“on the cuff” until he could pay, a time 
that never came for many. In thirty 
years, Father Tim’s Hotel provided 
500,000 free lodgings, and 300,000 free 
meals. 


Running the parish and the hotel 
would have been enough for any ordi- 
nary man, but not for the restless energy 
of Father Dempsey. Whenever he saw 
a need among his fellowmen, he moved 
to supply it. The recital of his accom- 
plishments leaves one amazed that a 
single man could have brought them all 
into being. Besides conducting a month- 
ly magazine to advertise his charitable 
projects, and a free employment agency 
for both men and women, he managed 
to provide a place in Calvary Ceme- 
tery where those who had no relatives 
or friends might be buried. In the course 
of years, 220 men, spared the shame 
of a pauper’s grave, slept peacefully 
beneath the Celtic Cross of “The Exile’s 
Rest.” In 1910, he opened a nursery 
where working mothers might leave 
their little ones during the day, and 
even at night, if an emergency arose. 


Another of his projects was the 
establishment of a hotel for women, 
similar to that for the men. There were 
many working girls, come to the city 
rom Europe or from the rural districts, 
9 needed a home where their virtue 
eir self-respect would be secure. 
, Father Tim’s Hotel for Women 
ts doors, providing clean, com- 
- and decent accommodations 
pst. In 1920, the women moved 
quarters in the old orphanage 
Sisters of Charity on Hogan 
convalescent home, accom- 
if twenty-five patients, was 
o the Women’s Hotel in 1924. 
. support these ventures, he like- 
ducted the “White Cross Cru- 
‘whose seven trucks were seen 
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daily around St. Louis, collecting papers, 
rags, furniture, and other discarded 
articles, which were later resold. 


His last venture in the establishing 
of institutions was “St. Patrick’s Home 
for the Colored.” This was begun in 
1932, and though it lasted for less than 
a year, provided 69,950 free lodgings 
for homeless colored men. The project 
was brought to a close when the build- 
ing being used was reclaimed by its 
owners. Further plans to erect a home 
for the colored were halted by Father 
Tim’s death. 


But perhaps the most famous of all 
his charities was the free-lunch station 
he opened during the years of the de- 
pression. There were hungry men about, 
men who, in spite of their good will, 
could not get work. Father Tim could 
never bear to see a man go hungry. 
Hence, with the help of generous dona- 
tions of food and money, and the assist- 
ance of the men and women of the 
parish, he rigged up a kitchen in the 
basement of the school, where all who 
came were fed, and no questions asked. 
Thousands of ragged, shivering men 
stood in line to get the food and hot 
coffee that would keep life in their 
bodies. In the first year, the almost in- 
credible number of 1,228,674 free-meals 
were served, as many as 13,000 in one 
day. In the five years that the work 
went on, the total figure reached 
5,673,917. The cost of running this and 
his other projects amounted to $70,000 
a year. And the marvel is that all this 
was done by a simple Irish pastor, who 
was personally almost as poor as the 
men he fed. 


How did he do it? The secret of his 
success is inextricably bound up with 
his personality. Another priest, even 
though as zealous and as charitable, 
might have failed. But Father Tim 
Dempsey was the man for the job. His 
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big body, with its broad Irish face, ever 
ready to melt into tears or laughter, 
his total lack of pretence, his direct and 
forthright way, even his scorn for scien- 
tific social work methods, had a way of 
catching men’s hearts, and winning their 
cooperation. He was good copy, too, for 
newspapermen, and he had the shrewd- 
ness to recognize the value of this adver- 
tising, and make friends with the men 
of the press. 


Many are the stories told of his sal- 
lies of wit with his friends and even 
“his boys.” Jack Ryan, a well-known 
humorist, who was clerk of a fashion- 
able hotel, loved to tell how Father 
Tim dropped in to pass the time of 
day, not long after the opening of the 
shelter for workingmen, and innocently 
inquired about the state of business. 
When the clerk answered that things were 
a bit slow of late, Father Tim exclaimed 
with mock solicitude: “Jack, my boy, 
I hope we’re not hurting you any!” 


Sometimes, however, Father Tim got 
back as good as he gave. He was sitting 
one warm night on the steps of the 
church, looking up at the starry sky, 
when one of his boys, a reformed tip- 
pler, happened along. “ ’Tis a beautiful 
night, Pat,” said the priest. “It is, in- 
deed, Father,’ came the response. “But 
have you noticed the two rings around 
the moon?” inquired Father Dempsey. 
Pat solemnly inspected the sky, and 
then turned to Father Tim with the 
answer: ‘You know, Father, I don’t see 
rings around the moon anymore since 
I quit drinking.” 


But, in spite of his good humor, “the 


big fellow,” as he was called, was quite 
capable of inflicting corporal punish- 
ment on a man who violated decency 
or honor. In order to understand this, 
so unusual for a priest in our country, 
it is necessary to recall that Tim Demp- 
sey was raised in Ireland in the old 
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days when the priest was, to a great 
extent, the arbiter of civil as well as 
spiritual affairs. The English law had 
for centuries worked only for the de- 
fense of the landlord and the oppression 
of the people. The poor had little faith 
in “the Law.” Hence, when a man, for 
instance, took to beating his wife, she 
called, not the police, but the priest, who 
often enough came with his blackthorn 
stick, and pounded a bit of chivalry 
into the fellow’s head. So, when a man 
was brutal to women, irreverent to reli- 
gion, or a betrayer of the innocent, 
Father Tim did not think twice about 
using his big fist on him. 


One First Communion Day, when 
the boys and girls, all dressed in white, 
were walking in procession to the 
church, a group of half-drunken vaga- 
bonds began to guffaw and mock at 
them. Waving a pail of beer, one of 
the ruffians shouted at the frightened 
children: “Come on, and have a drink!” 
Unfortunately for the men, Father Tim 
was riding in a carriage at the rear of 
the procession, and came around the cor- 
ner in time to see what was going on. 
With a roar of rage, not stopping to 
open the door, he leaped over the side 
of the carriage, and landed, like an 
avenging thunderbolt, in the midst of 
the rough crowd, flailing away with his 
huge fists. In a second, the band had 
taken ignominiously to flight, and the 
sedate procession was on its way again, 
while Father Tim, with the smile re- 
stored to his face, watched his little 
angels file into the church. 


Father Dempsey, in the tradition of 
the old Gaelic warrior, had an almost 
timid reverence for women. Those at 
his hotel, however humble their station, 
were “ladies” to him, and received the 
marks of unfailing courtesy. When a 
woman, perhaps burdened by poverty, 
or deserted by her husband, came to 


him for help, after doing what he could, 
he would leave her at the steps with 
the words: “Sure, whenever you want 
the sight of a friend’s face, come in 
again, ma’am.” He was almost fright- 
ened by the dignity of the Sisters and 
nurses in the hospital where his unfor- 
tunates were cared for free of charge. 
For him, the Sisters were “‘God’s noblest 
daughters.” Of the nurses he said: 
“How I do admire that class of people. 
Those beautiful young women, gifted, 
educated, fit to shine in any society, 
who give up their lives to relieve pain 
and suffering.” 


Gentle as he was with women, Father 
Tim had all a man’s courage. When a 
terrible fire, that took the lives of thirty- 
nine persons, broke out in the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club, he plunged into the 
flames to hear the confessions ‘of three 
men pinned under the wreckage, and 
came out bleeding, burned, and almost 
naked, but happy because he had sent 
three souls to God. 


It was the combination of all these 
qualities: courage, gentleness, unselfish- 
ness, genuineness, unfeigned charity, 
and humble reverence for the dignity 
of each human being, that won for him 
the hearts of all, and made them will- 
ing cooperators in his work. Policemen, 
newsmen, politicians, and the heads of 
corporations, as well as the poor and 
lowly were his friends. As his charity 
was extended to all, without regard to 
creed or color, so Protestant and Jew, 
together with the Catholics, gave gen- 
erously at his request. It was this abil- 
ity to make friends, the reflection of the 
friendliness of his own great Irish 
heart, that enabled Father Dempsey to 
carry on the incredible number of his 
institutions and projects. 

The end of Father Tim’s career came 
in 1936, thirty-eight years after he had 
begun his duties at St. Patrick’s. He 
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died as simply as he had lived. After 
one of his usual busy days, he drove 
out, according to the doctor’s orders, 
to spend a few quiet hours, away from 
phone calls and disturbances, at the 
home of his two sisters in a suburb of 
the city. About one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, his sister, Agnes, heard him knock- 
ing at her door. “I’m not so good,” he 
said. “I think the wheezing in my chest 
is coming back.” One look at his face 
was enough to warn his sister to call the 
doctor and the priest. The last sacra- 
ments were administered, and shortly 
after, with the names of Jesus and Mary 
on his lips, he passed away. 

At his funeral, it became apparent 
how many loved him. All day and all 
night the crowds flocked to the church 
to pay their respects to Father Tim. 
The rich and the great, but especially 


the lowly and the poor, came to say 
good-bye to their friend. More than one 
tear fell from the eyes of rough, hard 
men upon his coffin. At the time of the 
final services, the church was filled to 
the doors, while thousands more had to 
stay outside. It took the procession of 
hundreds of cars more than half an 
hour to pass a given point on its way 
to Calvary Cemetery. In the Exile’s 
Rest, Father Tim was laid beside more 
than 200 of the men he had helped in 
life. “I put them altogether,” he once 
said, “‘so they’d get up in a bunch and 
maybe say a good word for me when 
the trumpet blows.” But surely when 
the Master comes to give the promised 
reward even to those who gave a cup 
of cold water in His Name, big, lovable, 
kindly Father Tim Dempsey will need 
no one to plead for him. 





Lead-Off Man 


Friend of ours was telling us about a young priest who was newly assigned 
to a parish, and happened to be standing in the back of the church while 
another priest said one of the Sunday Masses. 

As he stood there the ushers finished taking up the collection and as one 
white-haired, dignified old usher brought his basket back the young priest 
was surprised to see him reach in and take out a fifty-cent piece, which he 
forthwith transferred to his pocket. 

Somewhat scandalized, the young priest caught the old gentleman’s eye 
and assumed an expression of reproof. But the old usher was not in the 
least embarrassed; he walked over, took the young priest by the arm very 
paternally and whispered: 

“Bless your heart, Father, don’t you worry. I've been leading off with that 
same fifty-cent piece for the last fifty years.” 


Post Mortem 

A certain man who was notoriously shiftless died and was cremated; 
whereupon his wife remarked: “I’m going to put his ashes in an hour glass. 
He did no work all his life, but he’s going to do some now.” 

Now for the other side of the picture: ; 

On May 20th, 1736, in England, the body of Sam Baldwin was buried 
without ceremony in the sea, as he himself had specified in his will, ascribing 
as his reason that he wished to prevent his wife from dancing over his grave, 
a thing which she had often threatened to do in case she survived him. 
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days when the priest was, to a great 
extent, the arbiter of civil as well as 
spiritual affairs. The English law had 
for centuries worked only for the de- 
fense of the landlord and the oppression 
of the people. The poor had little faith 
in “the Law.” Hence, when a man, for 
instance, took to beating his wife, she 
called, not the police, but the priest, who 
often enough came with his blackthorn 
stick, and pounded a bit of chivalry 
into the fellow’s head. So, when a man 
was brutal to women, irreverent to reli- 
gion, or a betrayer of the innocent, 
Father Tim did not think twice about 
using his big fist on him. 


One First Communion Day, when 
the boys and girls, all dressed in white, 
were walking in procession to the 
church, a group of half-drunken vaga- 
bonds began to guffaw and mock at 
them. Waving a pail of beer, one of 
the ruffians shouted at the frightened 
children: “Come on, and have a drink!” 
Unfortunately for the men, Father Tim 
was riding in a carriage at the rear of 
the procession, and came around the cor- 
ner in time to see what was going on. 
With a roar of rage, not stopping to 
open the door, he leaped over the side 
of the carriage, and landed, like an 
avenging thunderbolt, in the midst of 
the rough crowd, flailing away with his 
huge fists. In a second, the band had 
taken ignominiously to flight, and the 
sedate procession was on its way again, 
while Father Tim, with the smile re- 
stored to his face, watched his little 
angels file into the church. 


Father Dempsey, in the tradition of 
the old Gaelic warrior, had an almost 
timid reverence for women. Those at 
his hotel, however humble their station, 
were “ladies” to him, and received the 
marks of unfailing courtesy. When a 
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or deserted by her husband, came to 


him for help, after doing what he could, 
he would leave her at the steps with 
the words: “Sure, whenever you want 
the sight of a friend’s face, come in 
again, ma’am.” He was almost fright- 
ened by the dignity of the Sisters and 
nurses in the hospital where his unfor- 
tunates were cared for free of charge. 
For him, the Sisters were ““God’s noblest 
daughters.” Of the nurses he said: 
“How I do admire that class of people. 
Those beautiful young women, gifted, 
educated, fit to shine in any society, 
who give up their lives to relieve pain 
and suffering.” 


Gentle as he was with women, Father 
Tim had all a man’s courage. When a 
terrible fire, that took the lives of thirty- 
nine persons, broke out in the Mis- 
souri Athletic Club, he plunged into the 
flames to hear the confessions ‘of three 
men pinned under the wreckage, and 
came out bleeding, burned, and almost 
naked, but happy because he had sent 
three souls to God. 


It was the combination of all these 
qualities: courage, gentleness, unselfish- 
ness, genuineness, unfeigned charity, 
and humble reverence for the dignity 
of each human being, that won for him 
the hearts of all, and made them will- 
ing cooperators in his work. Policemen, 
newsmen, politicians, and the heads of 
corporations, as well as the poor and 
lowly were his friends. As his charity 
was extended to all, without regard to 
creed or color, so Protestant and Jew, 
together with the Catholics, gave gen- 
erously at his request. It was this abil- 
ity to make friends, the reflection of the 
friendliness of his own great Irish 
heart, that enabled Father Dempsey to 
carry on the incredible number of his 
institutions and projects. 

The end of Father Tim’s career came 
in 1936, thirty-eight years after he had 
begun his duties at St. Patrick’s. He 
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died as simply as he had lived. After 
one of his usual busy days, he drove 
out, according to the doctor’s orders, 
to spend a few quiet hours, away from 
phone calls and disturbances, at the 
home of his two sisters in a suburb of 
the city. About one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, his sister, Agnes, heard him knock- 
ing at her door. “I’m not so good,” he 
said. “I think the wheezing in my chest 
is coming back.” One look at his face 
was enough to warn his sister to call the 
doctor and the priest. The last sacra- 
ments were administered, and shortly 
after, with the names of Jesus and Mary 
on his lips, he passed away. 

At his funeral, it became apparent 
how many loved him. All day and all 
night the crowds flocked to the church 
to pay their respects to Father Tim. 
The rich and the great, but especially 


the lowly and the poor, came to say 
good-bye to their friend. More than one 
tear fell from the eyes of rough, hard 
men upon his coffin. At the time of the’ 
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Rest, Father Tim was laid beside more 
than 200 of the men he had helped in 
life. “I put them altogether,” he once 
said, “so they’d get up in a bunch and 
maybe say a good word for me when 
the trumpet blows.” But surely when 
the Master comes to give the promised 
reward even to those who gave a cup 
of cold water in His Name, big, lovable, 
kindly Father Tim Dempsey will need 
no one to plead for him. 





Lead-Off Man 

Friend of ours was telling us about a young priest who was newly assigned 
to a parish, and happened to be standing in the back of the church while 
another priest said one of the Sunday Masses. 

As he stood there the ushers finished taking up the collection and as one 
white-haired, dignified old usher brought his basket back the young priest 
was surprised to see him reach in and take out a fifty-cent piece, which he 
forthwith transferred to his pocket. 

Somewhat scandalized, the young priest caught the old gentleman’s eye 
and assumed an expression of reproof. But the old usher was not in the 
least embarrassed; he walked over, took the young priest by the arm very 
paternally and whispered: 

“Bless your heart, Father, don’t you worry. I’ve been leading off with that 
same fifty-cent piece for the last fifty years.” 


Post Mortem 


A certain man who was notoriously shiftless died and was cremated; 
whereupon his wife remarked: “I’m going to put his ashes in an hour glass. 
He did no work all his life, but he’s going to do some now.” 
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Three Minute Instruction 





A Supernatural Life 

The essence of the Christian life is that it is a supernatural life. 
as opposed to what is called a natural life. What a supernatural 
life means is not too clear even to many so-called Christians. Here 
is a simple explanation of some of the elements that make a 
person’s life supernatural. 

1. Supernatural motives. The predominant motives that govern the 
actions of a Christian should be supernatural, i.e., they should spring from 
faith in Christ and should be concerned with the spiritual goals that He 
set up for all His followers. Thus a true Christian is motivated chiefly 
by a desire for heaven and fear of hell, by eagerness to love God with all 
his heart and to imitate Christ as closely as possible; by the will to be 
worthy of the elevation of his nature effected by Christ’s redemptive 
death on the cross. 

2. Supernatural means. A supernatural life is a new life, a divine life, 
made possible only by Christ’s merits and made available only through 
the use of certain means He established to provide and increase grace 
in the soul. One’s new and supernatural life begins with faith in Christ 
and baptism; it develops and grows through the use of the other sacra- 
ments, some devised for special needs, such as confirmation, matrimony, 
holy orders, and extreme unction, and some to be used repeatedly 
through life, which are confession and Communion. Accompanying the 
use of the sacraments must be the practice of prayer. Through these means 
supernatural life develops just as natural life grows through the use of 
proper food, medical attention, education, etc. 

3. Supernatural actions. A supernatural action is any good action per- 
formed by a person in the state of grace, i.e., in the state to which faith, 
the sacraments and prayer have elevated one. However, the greater and 
the more conscious the supernatural motivation behind one’s actions in 
the state of grace, the more supernatural and meritorious those actions 
will be. A saint is therefore one who is consciously trying to please God 
and to imitate Christ and to grow in holiness in all his actions. 

A purely natural life is one in which the means of grace are not 
used, or are permitted to lie dormant in the soul, and in which all 
motives are on a natural plane, e.g., human respect, ambition, 
love of pleasure, etc., and in which no action has the wonderful 
merit made possible by the redemption of Jesus Christ. 
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Adultery Disqualified 


The year is 1969. The war with the Red East is over. America is pros- 
trate. The nation’s legislators have taken a hand to restore it to health 
—with this result in millions of homes. 


D. J. Corrigan 


THE JONES HOUSEHOLD was in a 
considerable upheaval. And it wasn’t 
because little Johnnie had played in 
the mud and ruined his best suit, or 
that daughter Bella had gone out with 
the wrong boy friend, or that Papa 
Jones had once more come home drunk, 
or that Mama Jones had put a horrible 
meal on the table. These had been 
causes for disturbance before, but, as 
Papa Jones put it, this new develop- 
ment was a “trouble to end all family 
troubles.” 

As has been seen, there were four 
people living in the Jones establishment. 
Papa Jones had been married three 
times, and Bella, the sixteen year old 
lassie, was his by his first mate, who 
was now in her fourth marital union, 
whereabouts unknown. Mama _ Jones 
had also been betrothed three times, 
but by mutual consent had decided to 
have no offspring by her first husbands. 
A short time after she met and united 
with Papa Jones, who was a fairly 
successful insurance salesman, she had 
willed that with a possible lonesome 
middle age looming up she had better 
break into the motherhood league, and 
of consequence there had come into 
being baby Johnnie, a frail little lad who 
was not exactly unwanted but certainly 
not smothered with love. 

On this particular evening Papa 
Jones had come home early. Down the 
street there were quite a number of 
other men who had come home early, 
all with folded newspapers under their 
arms. The front door had hardly banged 
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behind him when Papa Jones sought 
refuge in the easiest chair and said: 

“Well, Mama, they’ve done it.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I heard it on 
the radio.” 

Somewhere out of the chest of the 
big man there emerged a sigh. “What 
are we going to do now?” 

She just shook her head for answer 
and asked a question of her own: 
“What does the paper say about it?” 

The man slowly opened up the front 
page and across the room she had no 
difficulty in reading the blazing head- 
line: 


Adulterous Marriages Banned 
In the U.S.A. 


Neither had much heart to say any- 
thing more about it, or to talk of any- 
thing else. But just at that moment a 
door opened and little Johnnie stood 
before them. From behind him came the 
solemn comment of a radio announcer: 


“As a result of this new legislation it is 
estimated that more than thirty million 
people in the United States will be forced 
to break up their homes in the next two 
years. Surely this will constitute one of 
the greatest social upheavals in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

“The new law provides that each mar- 
ried man or woman must seek out his or 
her own original and only legitimate 
spouse. Then, if the two are willing, they 
may resume their former wedded life, and 
must give up any and all subsequent 
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marital partners. If the two cannot agree 
to live a married life together again, then 
they are free to remain single, but will not 
be allowed to enter another union as long 
as the legitimate spouse is alive. A major 
complication of this law is what to do with 
the children born of these subsequent 
illegal unions. Naturally each parent is 
going to own a half interest in his or her 
offspring. When parents can decide amic- 
ably as to the custody of the child, the 
law says all well and good. Where there 
is dispute over a child, special courts will 
make a decision, after hearing all angles 
of each case. When children are unwanted, 
the State will provide orphanages to take 
care of them. And now, ladies and gentle- 
men, that is all that we have to announce 
at the present time about this momentous 
decision of our civil government. Keep 
tuned to Station WXY. We shall keep 
you informed as to any new develop- 
ments.” 


The ensuing silence was broken only 
by the sniffles of Mama Jones. Little 
Johnnie turned to his father and asked: 

“Papa, what’s going to happen?” 

“Eh, what?” cried out his father, as 
if from a stupor. “Here now, Johnnie, 
you get out and play. Don’t bother your 
head about all this. You'll be taken 
care of.” 

After the child had gone, Papa Jones 
stood up, looked uneasily at his griev- 
ing partner, and finally said: 

“Here, Mama, read the paper. I need 
a drink and I’m going out to get it.” 

With Papa gone, Mama slowly picked 
up the newspaper. There was probably 
nothing new in it, as the whole ques- 
tion had been debated in press and on 
the radio and television for months. 
Hopelessly her eye followed the head- 
line: 7 


President Signs Law 
Washington, June 13: (UP)—Today 
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the President put his signature to one of 
the most drastic pieces of legislation in 
the history of nations. The Smith-Miller 
Act, to go into effect by the end of 1969, 
was finally passed yesterday by Congress. 
Identical bills had been previously enacted 
in the legislature of each of the 48 States. 

The law automatically terminates all 
divorce legislation in the United States 
and makes any such future attempt to break 
up the family a criminal offense. More- 
over, it orders all persons now living in 
adulterous unions to go back to their orig- 
inal legitimate spouses, or failing that, to 
live a single life. Admitting that the care 
of children born of illegal unions consti- 
tutes a grave problem, the Act sets up 
court machinery to decide whois to get 
custody of each child. 


In his statement to the press soon after 
signing the Law the President declared: 
“This legislation is drastic, but it had to be 
done, if our nation is to survive. In the 
recent horrible war with Communist forces 
we found that our greatest weakness was 
the almost complete breakdown of the 
American family and home. I need not 
recall that seemingly only by 
Divine intervention that we have emerged 
Godless 


it was 
victorious over the diabolical, 
powers of the East. 


“If there is one lesson that we have 
learned it is this: 
endure for long if its family life is shat- 
tered. Prior to this last conflict easy divorce 
had so disrupted the home and caused 
such a rapid decline in the birth rate, 


that no nation can 


that we almost perished by our own 
stupidity and immorality. 

“The enacted legislation, though bound 
to work hardship to many, is an attempt 
on the part of civil authority to get back 
to the observance of the laws of the 
Creator, to establish the family and home 
on the solid Christian basis that is neces- 
sary for national and personal security and 
prosperity.” 
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In the Nation’s Capitol the Planned 
Parenthood Association and the Protest- 
ants United for the Separation of Church 
and State immediately announced that 
they would try test violations of the law 
and carry their protest to the Supreme 
Court, if necessary. But most opponents 
of the Bill expressed today little hope of 
its being declared unconstitutional. 


Mama Jones put the paper down. She 
wondered how the Hoovers felt down 
the street, and the Schmidts and Allens. 
So many were in the same fix as her- 
self. Why, in this block there were only 
three families that would not be affect- 
ed: the Tobins, the Garavellis and the 
Neidharts. God and the U. S. Govern- 
ment surely seemed to be on the side of 
the Catholics. 


Her thoughts went back to her first 
marriage. She had always been some- 
what of a simple girl, innocent, by 
nature, of worldly ways. Down in her 
heart, when she had made those promises 
to Dan before a Judge, she had thought 
that they were for keeps. As she re- 
called, she had never been told much 
about marriage, either at home, or in 
public school, or in church, when she 
did attend. Dan was probably no better 
prepared for marriage than she, al- 
though he had made it plain that they 
were to have no children, at least for 
five or six years. 


But five or six years never passed— 
with Dan. Their second anniversary had 
just passed when he met Julia. She re- 
called the night he asked her for a 
divorce and she gave her consent, like 
a good sport. Or so she thought at the 
time. “Good Lord,” she said, half aloud. 
“If he didn’t want me when I was 
young, what would he do with me now?” 


Then for five years she went out and 
worked. How she hated that drudgery! 
Finally she met Jack, in a bar. Jack 
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didn’t mind that she was a divorcee; 
he was in the same boat himself. They 
lived together for a couple of years and 
then decided to make it legal. Jack at 
times was a lot of fun, if one liked that 
kind of fun. But she never trusted him 
and their union finally ended in court. 

There had never been much of the 
sensational in her life with Papa Jones. 
True, they had somewhat of a com- 
mon interest in little Johnnie; after all, 
the lad was their child. But she could 
never become very intimate with her 
step-daughter, Bella. On her part, the 
girl always seemed to look upon Mama 
Jones as an intruder. Papa Jones was 
easy to satisfy, provided she could put 
plenty of good food on the table and 
tolerate his occasional lapses from so- 
briety. Somehow or other, though, she 
always felt that wedded life with Papa 
Jones hardly ever rose above the animal 
stage of romance. 

“Well,” she mused, “I guess I still 
have to get supper.” 

The evening meal was just about 
ready when the family began to appear. 
Bella arrived first and without a word 
went up to her room. Next came Papa 
Jones, a little unsteady on his pins. 
Little Johnnie slipped in with a dirty 
face and was sent to the bath room. 
When all were assembled, Papa Jones 
sat down with his accustomed: 

“Hop to it, folks.” 


Mama could not eat, but the others 
were too busy with knife and fork to 
notice. One of the characteristics of 
Papa Jones was that he never let any 
crisis in domestic affairs interfere with 
his appetite. For a time nothing was 
heard but smacking lips and crunching 
jaws, and then little Johnnie spoke up: 

“Daddy, Tommy Tobin down the 
street says that I am going to be sawed 
in half.” 

“Why did he say that?” asked Papa, 
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around a half chewed mouthful. 

“He says that when the new law 
comes, you are going to take half of 
me and Mama the other half. Is that 
true, Daddy?” 

It was funny, but no one was in the 
mood to smile. At this Mama skirted 
the table on her way to the kitchen, 
to hide her tears. 

Then from Bella: “When and if I 
get married, I am going to be sure to 
get the right guy.” 

The meal did not last long. After- 
wards, Papa sought out his chair and 
the newspaper, and as usual, was snor- 
ing in five minutes. Automatically, 
Mama went about the dishes, while the 
children, as was their wont, disappeared. 

A half hour later she came into the 
room where he was still sleeping. In a 
weak but determind voice she woke him 
up: “Papa, let’s get dressed and go over 
to church. Maybe the minister can help 
us now.” 

Papa looked at her as though she were 
slightly off balance. 

“After all these years,” he remarked, 
“do you think that he will recognize 


us?” 

But he stood up to get ready. 

The minister was very sympathetic 
and kind. He listened to their story 
just as though he had known it before- 
hand. When they had finished, he told 
them: 

“T am sorry for you, my friends. It’s 
a hard situation. But it’s a new law 
and the only thing to do about a law 
is obey it. You know, you are not the 
only ones who will suffer as a result 
of this new legislation. Take our church. 
for instance: now we are going to have 
to change our regulations and teaching 
concerning marriage. It is a hard thing 
to do, but the church can always adapt 
herself to changing times and customs. 
If the church can do it, I am sure that 
both of you, with God’s help, can do 
it too.” : 

Papa and Mama Jones went silently, 
sorrowfully home. On their way they 
met a Catholic priest. The latter said: 
“Good evening,” and gave them a 
pleasant smile. “How can those Catho- 
lics always seem so cheerful?” thought 
Mama Jones, “Even at a time like this!” 


Matter of Months 
From Ireland’s Own comes this instance of Irish wit. A woman of uncertain 
years was on the witness stand in a courtroom. 
“What is your age?” asked the lawyer. 
The woman hesitated, and tRe lawyer said to her solemnly: 


“Remember, you are under oath.” 


“I am twenty-one years and some months.” 


“How many months?” 
“One hundred and eight.” 


Caution 
Memorandum from a Chinese Life Insurance Company to a man whose 


premium was unpaid: 


“Esteemed policy holder. Kindly refrain from joining illustrious ancestors 
while insignificant premium repose unpaid in pocket, since meantime honor- 
able family, not company, is holding the burlap.” 
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Mental Strain and Bodily Disease 


Do you suffer from any chronic ailment, which does not seem to 
grow better or worse with the passing of time? If so, this article is 


very important for you. 


H. J. O’Connell 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, the chief causes 
of illness and death among human beings 
were acute infections and epidemic 
diseases, such as typhoid and scarlet 
fever. Today, as a result of the advance 
of medical science, these scourges are 
no longer at the top of the list. In their 
place have stepped the chronic diseases: 
heart-trouble, cancer, high blood-pres- 
sure, disorders of the kidneys, gall- 
bladder and liver, tuberculosis, dia- 
betes, ulcers, and rheumatism. It is 
estimated that over 148,000 persons in 
the United States are invalided by 
rheumatism; 145,000 by heart disease; 
61,000 by hay-fever and asthma; 
78,000 by tuberculosis; 35,000 by dia- 
betes; and 16,000 by ulcers. These 
figures include only permanent invalids, 
not those who are troubled by these 
illnesses, but are able, at least to some 
extent, to be up, and about their work. 

Yet it is about the causes and reme- 
dies of the chronic diseases that, in 
general, medicine knows least today. No 
one knows exactly, for instance, why 
one person develops arthritis, and an- 
other does not; or why in some indi- 
viduals the pancreas ceases to function, 
producing diabetes; or why some are 
allergic to particular substances. It is 
true that some remedies for these con- 
ditions have been discovered; but thus 
far the causes are not accurately known, 
nor is science able to prevent them 
before they appear. 

It is, then, encouraging to hear that 
a step forward in an understanding of 
the origin of a number of the chronic 
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diseases has been taken by a new 
aproach, called “Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine,” which treats illness, not only 
from the standpoint of the body, but 
also of the mind. It should be under- 
stood at once that Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine is not at all similar to Christian 
Science. It does not deny the reality of 
bodily disease. It does not maintain 
that illness is only “in the mind,” nor 
minimize the damage to bodily organs 
in such conditions as heart trouble or 
ulcers. Neither does it contend that 
the mind is the sole and only cause of 
physical ailments, nor hold that drugs 
and other standard medical procedures 
are without value. It merely states that 
there is mounting evidence that the 
mind can have a share in the diseases of 
the body, that mental and emotional 
conditions can frequently be the cause, 
or at least a contributory factor in the 
production of illnesses that were once 
considered to result exclusively from 
physical causes. 

This new approach as it becomes 
accepted by the medical profession gen- 
erally, will introduce a revised atti- 
tude in the care and treatment of 
patients. Until recently, when Mr. X 
or Mrs. Z came to the hospital with 
heart-trouble, ulcer of the stomach, 
diabetes, or some other chronic illness, 
the tendency of medical men has been 
to treat the diseased organ, the local 
seat of the disorder, without paying too 
much attention to the personality of 
the patient, or to the emotional factors 
in his life. If a mental condition was 
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suspected, this was quite often treated 
as a separate problem from the bodily 
illness. The ordinary physician felt that 
his duty was done when he had pre- 
scribed the proper drugs, rest, and diet, 
or performed an operation. 


However, of late years the recogni- 
tion has been growing that it is not 
enough to apply remedies merely to the 
disease, but that the patient must be 
treated as a whole. This treatment of 
the whole human being, taking into 
account mental conditions and disturb- 
ances of emotional life, as well as the 
physical illness, is called “the organis- 
mal view.” It involves a departure from 
the mechanistic outlook, so prevalent 
among scientific men in the last cen- 
tury, which denied the reality of the 
mind, and attempted to explain the 
human being as a mere aggregate of 
physical atoms, without a soul, or any 
principle of unity. It differs, too, from 
the Cartesian view, which looked upon 
the soul and body as two distinct and 
separate entities, without mutual in- 
fluence on each other. Scholastic Phi- 
losophy, however, has always maintained 
that, although the soul, being spiritual, 
can exist apart from the body, still dur- 
ing life the soul and body are united 
in a single personality, so that there 
exists only the complete human being, 
composed of body and soul, which in- 
fluence each other in very close and 
subtle ways. 


Among the chronic diseases in which 
the exponents of Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine claim there is evidence that mental 
and emotional factors play at least an 
important contributing part are includ- 
ed: high blood-pressure; various forms 
of heart-trouble; stomach and _intes- 
tinal disorders, such as ulcer, colitis, 
and constipation; rheumatic fever; 
arthritis; diabetes, asthma, various 
allergies, and skin diseases; tubercu- 
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losis; migraine headaches; and dis- 
orders of mentruation and pregnancy. 


The precise details of the transforma- 
tion of mental conflicts into physical 
disease are still quite obscure. Never- 
theless, there are solid reasons which 
indicate that mental factors can be 
quite important in the production of 
these chronic bodily ailments. Among 
these reasons can be mentioned: 1) 
investigations conducted during the past 
ten years reveal that the vast majority 
of patients admitted for chronic illness 
have mental conflicts that are discern- 
ible after even a brief psychiatric exam- 
ination. In a careful study, Dr. Flanders 
Dunbar, who has been pioneering in 
this field, put the figure at 80%. 2) 
Many cases give evidence that the 
bodily ailment was precipitated by 
emotional disturbance. It has long been 
recognized that heart failure can result 
from shock or fear, caused, for example, 
by the death of a relative, the loss of 
one’s job, or the failure of a business 
enterprise. The stomach ulcer has quite 
commonly come to be considered the 
badge of a successful and enterprising 
executive. Everyday language speaks of 
“worrying oneself sick.” Cases can be 
quoted such as that of Mr. A., who 
got an attack of asthma whenever he 
was separated from his mother. Mrs. B., 
on the contrary, felt herself an unwanted 
child, and suffered from asthma when- 
ever she was in the parental home, 
although she was free from the symp- 
toms when away from home. It has been 
discovered, too, that victims of rheu- 
matic fever were very often subject to 
extreme tension shortly before the 
appearance of the disease, from such 
causes as a change of residence, the 
separation of parents, or prolonged 
periods of worry. 


3) Mental therapy has in certain 
cases produced the disappearance or 
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improvement of the condition, even 
where physical treatment alone was un- 
successful. There was, for instance, the 
woman whom the physician considered 
at the point of death from a_ heart 
attack; but who was relieved at once 
when the tension from her emotional 
problems was removed. Within four 
months, under psychiatric treatment, 
she was able to hold a full-time job, 
as well as manage her household and 
care for her child. Or one may point 
to the man who was troubled with 
stomach ulcer for years, until his marital 
difficulties were settled. In another 
series of experiments, twenty out of 
twenty-seven asthmatics were definitely 
improved after psychotherapy. 


4) Numerous cases give evidence of 
the patients’ ability to stay well when 
emotional disturbances have been re- 
moved, even though the physical con- 
ditions remain much the same. On the 
other hand, at times medical treatment 
for the physical condition seems not to 
be effective, or the cure permanent, 
unless the disturbing mental and emo- 
tional factors are removed. Thus, if 
an ulcer is cut out of the stomach, but 
the emotional strain which helped to 
produce it is left unrelieved, the patient 
will come up either with another ulcer, 
or with some other similar ailment. 


Reading the cases presented, one 
gets the impression that with regard 
to some diseases, such as heart trouble, 
high blood-pressure, ulcers, asthma, 
and various allergies, the position of 
the exponents of Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine seems to be pretty well proved. 
With regard to others, such as rheu- 
matism and diabetes, the evidence that 
the psychic factor is causative does 
not seem conclusive as yet, although it 
is strong enough to encourage further 
investigation. 


Although the precise manner in which 
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conflict is transposed into organic ill- 
ness is still to a great extent unknown, 
it seems that the bridge between mind 
and body in the causation of these 
chronic diseases is to be found in the 
physiology of the emotions. It has long 
been known that emotion produces cer- 
tain bodily effects. Even in popular 
language, one is said to flush with anger, 
to pale with fear, to strain with desire, 
to tense with watchfulness, to throb 
with ambition, to shrink with horror, 
to leap with joy, to sink into torpor with 
grief. Besides these externally apparent 
responses, there are other internal 
reactions that can be discovered and 
measured by scientific examination, 
such as the changes of blood-pressure, 
respiration, and. heart-beat, tension in 
the muscles, interference with the move- 
ment of the stomach and intestines, in- 
crease of sugar in the blood, and alter- 
ation in the secretions of the glands. 
The mid-brain and the endocrine system 
seem to be important regulators of 
these physiological changes. 


These bodily changes are nature’s 
preparation for meeting danger, either 
by battle or by flight. When a cat is 
chased by a dog, for instance, its fear 
causes the powerful chemical adrenalin 
to be: poured into the blood by 
the supra-renal gland. This chemical 
quickens the heartbeat, heightens the 
blood-pressure, tenses the muscles, speeds 
up the rate of respiration, makes the 
blood clot more readily, and halts the 
movements of the stomach and intes- 
tines. All the energies of the body are 
diverted to the exterior to enable the 
animal to escape. In the case of an 
ordinary external danger, when the 
crisis has passed, the animal relaxes, 
and the bodily balance is restored. 


But where human beings are con- 
cerned, the situation that produces the 
emotion often cannot be met so directly, 
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or disposed of so quickly. Take the case, 

‘for example, of a man who is eager 
and ambitious to get ahead, but is 
thwarted by a lack of education that 
prevents him from securing a satisfac- 
tory job. Or that of a mother who is 
worried about her son in the army. 
Similarly, a wife may be tortured for 
a long time by the suspicion that her 
husband no longer loves her. In all 
these cases the physiological conco- 
mitants of emotion are produced, and 
are more or less permanently present 
because of the unresolved mental con- 
flict. All this while the functioning of 
the various organs of the body is dis- 
turbed. Finally, it seems, when the 
disturbance of function has continued 
for a long time, it tends to produce a 
structural change in the organs of the 
body. The result is heart-disease, high 
blood-pressure, stomach ulcer, or some 
other chronic ailment. 


The production of a stomach-ulcer, 
for instance, apparently is the result of 
the following pattern. Constant emo- 
tion, such as the fear of failure in busi- 
ness, causes, as has been experimentally 
proved, an excess in the acid secretions 
of the stomach, so that more is pro- 
duced than is necessary for the digestion 
of the food. At the same time, the emo- 
tion interferes with the peristaltic action 
of the stomach, and tends to prevent 
the passage of food into the intestine. 
This retention of food irritates the 
mucous membrane of the stomach. If 
au abrasion occurs, the excess acids 
begins to eat away at the stomach wall, 
thus producing a sore spot. In time, 
if the process is not halted, the acid 
may eat clear through the wall of the 
stomach, in which case there is a per- 
forated ulcer. Similar processes seem 
to be at work in the causation of the 
other chronic illnesses, though the 
details in all are not yet clearly known. 


There is even some evidence that cer- 
tain definite personality types are likely 
to acquire certain specific organic 
diseases. The victim of high blood-pres- 
sure, for instance, is usually a perfec- 
tionist, wanting everything to be “just 
right.” He manifests a great deal of 
self-control and reserve, but occasion- 
ally gives in to outbursts of temper. He 
does not seem to be externally nervous; 
but pushes his nervousness down out of 
sight, where it takes the form of more 
or less continual tension. He is usually 
fond of sensual gratifications, which 
afford him relief from his tension. He is 
ambitious, but sensitive to criticism, 
and afraid to undertake things because 
of fear of failure. He wants to be free 
from the interference of superiors, yet 
does not like to assume responsibility. 
There is in him a conflict between an 
urge to be active, to dominate others, 
and a hidden desire to be passive and 
to be taken care of. 


The victim of rheumatic fever, on 
the other hand, often tends to be a 
“teacher’s pet,” and to assume a 
martyr’s role. He makes an appeal for 
sympathy, wants others to realize how 
much he has to suffer. He has like- 
wise a tendency to curry favor, and 
desires to receive special attention. 
Such persons very frequently use their 
illness as an excuse for getting out of 
things they don’t like to do. They have 
marked swings of mood from sweet- 
ness and childlike joy, to sulkiness and 
being sorry for themselves. The general 
impression they give is that of being a 
spoiled child. 


The ulcer patient is described as a 
“go-getter.” He works hard, not in order 
to dominate or to be superior to others, 
but to achieve security and escape a 
feeling of inferiority. He wants to be 
self-sufficient, and assured that in old 
age he will not be dependent upon 
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charity. He tends to take on many 
responsibilities, and to assume unneces- 
sary burdens. There is in him a con- 
flict between the urge to be independ- 
ent, and the hidden desire to lean on 
others. 


Of course, such character sketches are 
general profiles, drawn from a blend- 
ing of the more commonly discovered 
qualities of many patients suffering 
from these diseases. Hence, one cannot 
apply the picture without reserve to 
everyone who has high blood-pressure, 
rheumatic fever, or ulcer. Individual 
patients may differ considerably from 
the general description of their class. 
The tendencies of each person, too, can 
be greatly modified by the habits of 
self-discipline which he has acquired. 


When the general outline of one’s 
personality falls into one of these types, 
it is well for him and his physician to 
be on guard against the disease to which 
this type of personality tends. This 
aspect of Psychosomatic Medicine has 
not yet been reduced to an exact 
science, and perhaps never will be, be- 
cause of the influence which the free 
will exerts upon human behavior. Never- 
theless, the knowledge already gained 
holds out some hope of the prevention 
of chronic illness by the supplying of 
adequate guidance in the control of the 
emotions. Once structural damage to 
an organ of the body has occurred, for 
instance to .the heart, it is usually very 
difficult, and often impossible to re- 
store the organ to its former sound con- 
dition. But before the damage has been 
caused, it is frequently possible to 
prevent it. When the process has gone 
so far as to damage the body, it is gen- 
erally irreversible. Before that, in most 
cases, it is reversible if the emotional 
disturbance can be removed. 


Psychosomatic Medicine is still in its 


infant stage. Much remains in the 
realm of theory. Much remains to be 
done. But without doubt a very promis- 
ing field of investigation has been 
opened up, one that holds forth the hope 
of prevention, at least to a consider- 
able extent, of the chronic illnesses that 
cause so much suffering, and such great 
expense and loss of time to men today. 


The important lesson held out by the 
discoveries made so far in this field is 
that human beings, in the complica- 
tions of this machine age, must learn 
to hold their emotions in control. One 
cannot live under constant tension or 
worry without paying the price. People 
must be educated to meet the problems 
of life in a rational, rather than an 
emotional way. Every situation has its 
reasonable solution, even though this 
solution is at times not all that one 
might desire. Although an unpleasant 
reality sometimes cannot be changed, 
at least the way the person feels about 
it, and the way he emotionally reacts 
to it can be changed. It is in this re- 
education of the emotional life that the 
prevention of mental and, at least par- 
tially, of physical disease must be based. 
Such control of the emotions, under a 
rational program of life, which is framed 
in accordance with the great truths of 
reason and faith, will render life hap- 
pier, aid the moral and spiritual progress 
of the individual, and, it seems, be help- 
ful in the prevention of bodily sickness. 
It is true that man during life cannot 
be entirely free from illness. There are 
causes of disease that are beyond his 
control. Then, too, the human body will 
eventually grow old, and its organs wear 
out. But theré is no use hastening the 
process of disintegration, and, as it were, 
digging one’s own grave by subjecting 
the body to the constant harmful in- 
fluence of excessive emotion. 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On False Views of Pain 

It is natural that, in a world which is so largely pagan, every Christian 
shut-in will have to exercise a special kind of mental resistance against the 
false attitudes toward suffering that constitute one of the marks of paganism. 
A pagan may be defined currently as one who admits of no goal in life 
beyond what men can attain by their own efforts in this world. For him, 
therefore, suffering is an unmitigated evil; it is an obstacle to the attainment 
of all the things that men like to enjoy here on earth: pleasure, wealth, 
fame, success. 

Since there are some millions of pagans in America, it is to be expected 
that there will be a very influential body of false maxims and principles about 
suffering to be resisted by the shut-in. One of the forms in which these atti- 
tudes manifest themselves is the fact that there are thousands of people who 
grasp at any straw, have recourse to the wildest and silliest means, in trying 
to restore their own health or that of someone they love. 

Pagans have no faith in God or in an invisible world, but they will make 
fools of themselves by putting their faith in any impossible and irrational 
means of relief from suffering that is suggested to them. They can be vic- 
timized by faith-healers, though they have no faith; duped by quacks and 
fakes, though they pride themselves on their common sense; and robbed 
by messmerists and magicians—all because these people offer them that 
inestimable boon of health. The popularity of Christian Science as a reli- 
gion, which presents some of the most irrational and incredible tenets ever 
devised, may be attributed largely to the fact that it offers (vainly, of 
course) freedom from pain and suffering to its followers. 

It is not unusual, therefore for shut-ins to have friends suggest that they 
try out such and such a “faith-healer,” or call in a certain undercover dis- 
coverer of a new secret of health to cure them. There are simply no limits 
to the gullibility of pagans when it comes to their health, just because they 
have been gullible enough to believe that health is absolutely necessary to 
the only kind of happiness they know. 

The Christian shut-in knows that he is bound to use all reasonable means 
of restoring his health, but that, if these means fail, he can be content in 
the realization that God has a good reason for permitting his suffering, and 
that it is surely connected with his happines in eternity. This saves him from 
the folly of turning to quacks, fakes, and charlatans in quest of something 
that they cannot give. 
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Report on Hell 


No one, it goes without saying, could come back from hell and speak 
like this. We don’t need that. God, Who created hell, has said all this 


and more. 


F. M. 


I HAVE just come back after many 
years in hell. No, I do not mean it in 
any romantic sense, as though I had 
been exploring some forgotten jungle 
for years. I mean that I just came back 
from hell. You might say I am living 
here on borrowed eternity. I am sup- 
pose to write this report. If the article 
proves hot, kindly remember where I 
have been all these years. 

Once, when I was living on this earth, 
I held down my feelings of anger for 
three hours, and now, for three hours, 
I am allowed to forget my feelings as a 
damned soul. Did you think I could 
care two cents about writing this for 
you if God did not remove from me 
the consciousness of what is waiting for 
me, after these three hours? I did have 
to promise to let no one see my eyes. 
Perhaps you recall where Scripture 
calls the eyes the windows of the soul? 
A damned soul looks out of my eyes, 
and you could not look at them and 
live—any of you! 

I mentioned anger. You see, anger 
put me in hell. I killed my best friend 
in anger. I had lost many friends due 
to my temper, but this time I killed. 
Being too angry to repent, I live in hell 
now. In this century, you would call 
me a rugged individualist, I guess. I 
ruled thousands of men, but I could 
not control myself, and so I killed my 
best friend. Your rugged individualists 
of today control thousands of men, but 
they kill themselves with greed, as 
surely as I killed my friend with anger. 
My name? Alexander the Great. At 


Lee 


least your history books call me that. 
Alexander the Grate, would be closer 
to the truth after all those years on the 
broiler. 

How is hell? Once, on earth, I heard 
the cry of a child, whose mother had 
misplaced him, lost him, or something. 
It was quite a primitive carrying on. 
Over the child’s face there began to dawn 
the realization that this was it. And 
young helpless humanity began to cry 
out for the one who had woven his flesh, 
for the one who was all his soul or body 
suddenly could remember. I stood there, 
enthralled, while the very core of that 
child-soul vibrated in rhythmic spasms 
with a naked, uncaring agony. For days 
afterward, the remembrance of that cry 
shattered everything nice and protecting 
that I knew about life. 

In some poor way, the cry of that 
child might thinly echo the cries I know 
in hell, except for this one thing: the 
child fears he has lost all; the soul in 
hell knows it. Remember what your 
Augustine said, “Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, O Lord, and restless was my 
heart until it rested in Thee.” He came 
close to the idea of hell, except that he 
lived to write those words, with his 
soul at rest in God. It was alright for 
him to use the word ‘until’. In hell we 
never use that word. We would love to, 
but eternity means crossing the word 
‘until’ out of a man’s language, leaving 
only the forever of a burning, black, 
hopeless wandering, and the eternal, 
searing cry for God. It is a pity you 
cannot see my eyes. 
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But I mentioned anger. It is conven- 
tional in hell to curse anger. Women 
curse it, for it ruined their home, and 
they left their home, and then there was 
the adultery in which they died. They 
live for one thing there, the day they 
can stand before God for the last time, 
and testify against and damn forever 
the husband who broke their lives with 
his anger. 

Impurity? My gifts do not include 
the ability to destroy your comfortable 
persuasion that God is only fooling 
about impurity. Never mind the num- 
ber of its victims in hell. It will not 
change you. You have your prophets, 
even as they had theirs. Nature and 
conscience, if none others. There is only 
one truth. You are being tested. And 
there is only success or failure. Look 
into your own heart, and give it a name. 
God will. 

Anything striking down there? Yes, 
there is. Believe this or not, no one 
ever complains. The old American sense 
of fair play and justice finds a roaring 
millenium down there. You see, we are 
a very deserving people, and we know 
that we got what we deserved. Down 
there, a Catholic no longer thinks it 
was unfair of God to send him to hell 
for a little thing like eating a piece of 
meat on Friday. In fact, he realizes now 
that God was really holding out heaven 


to him for a little thing like not eating 
a piece of meat on Friday. He knows 
now that God could have made it really 
difficult for him to get to heaven, like 
giving him an eleventh commandment: 
to live alone on a desert island and 
stand on his head an hour each day. 
After all, it was all God’s world, and 
just because He gave us a free will, 
we thought we were free of His will. 
It was quite a foolish mistake. Really 
makes one burn. 


How long? No fooling, do you still 
argue about that here on earth? Well, 
I was talking to a fellow down there 
just last night. He was sent up for 
remaining a Communist even after he 
really understood it. A rare case. Any- 
way, we were talking about this eternity 
of hell business. Actually, we take it 
for granted. Of course, we do see things 
in a, well, brighter light than you do. 
We call it the Gamble. You see, when 
we were on earth we made up our 
minds to gamble with God; we gambled 
and lost. We lost, see? And we know 
now that God would not be God if, 
after what we’ve done, He still had to 
take us back. 


Be seeing you. Oh, pardon me, I hope 
we won’t. But I didn’t want to use 
your American expression “so long.” It’s 
not a popular expression in hell. 


Speaking of Hell 
From east to west across the nation 
There is a charming fastination 
In men, and sometimes ladies, too, 
For using “hell” in conversation; 
Not, of course, for frank discussing, 
Just for purposes of cussing. 
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The Problem. of Depressions 


Increasingly important is the question of whether anything can be 
done to prevent economic depressions. Here three basically different 
attitudes toward the problem are explained. 


R. J. Miller 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSIONS are a 
kind of ghost in the closet of the modern 
capitalistic system. Even in good times 
they can be heard rattling their grim 
chains and striking fear to the hearts of 
high and low, to the corporation official 
or the bank president as well as to the 
ordinary day-laborer. 

And occasionally during the past 
century and a half they have actually 
left their hiding place and come out 
into the open, fulfilling the fears of 
high and low, spreading bankruptcy 
and ruin across the country and across 
the world. 

In fact, such apparitions have come 
to be almost a regular thing. “The 
capitalistic system with its alternate 
swings of boom and bust, boom and 
bust,” is the way some persons describe 
the evil. “The poor you have always 
with you,” Christ said; but if He were 
speaking of the capitalistic system He 
might have said (at least some pessi- 
mistic people would think He might 
have said): “Depression you have al- 
ways with you.” 

And yet it is not true that depres- 
sions are quite as steady or quite as 
regular as all that. They have come 
fairly often in the past, but they are 
not exactly like eclipses of the sun or 
moon that can be predicted exactly in 
advance. As a matter of fact, they do 
not seem to follow the predictions very 
closely at all. Their appearance seems 
to be more like that of a ghost than an 
eclipse of the sun. They come when 
not predicted, and they do not come 


when they are predicted, certainly not 
exactly on schedule. 

The great depression which began in 
1929 was so far from being an expected 
visitor that the prophets kept repeating 
for months and years after it was in 
full control of the situation: ‘“Pros- 
perity is just around the corner.” And 
money prophets predicted a depression 
soon after World War II; which to 
date—four years later: has not ma- 
terialized. 

Why this wilfulness, this coyness, this 
perversity about our familiar family 
ghost of capitalistic depression? 

“The human element” is the answer. 
Human fears, mob psychology, the wil- 
fulness and perversity of plain human 
beings, whether bank president or day- 
laborers, are part of the stuff that de- 
pressions are made of: and you can’t 
foretell that kind of thing. 

“The human element” is part also 
of the predictions of the prophets. 
Prophets are human beings too; and to 
err is human. 

Any human being, then, who sets out 
to talk about depressions must make 
a liberal discount for “the human 
element,” his own as well as that of 
all his fellow human beings. 

But after making such a discount, 
what remains? What attitude can a 
thinking person take towards depres- 
sions? Must one still stand by helplessly 
and watch them come and go, like 
savages watching an eclipse of the sun, 
or worse, like savages awaiting epi- 
demics of smallpox or other contagious 
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diseases? Or must one look only to the 
central government for a_ bulwark 
against depressions? Or, finally, can the 
people themselves “do something” to 
lay this depression ghost of the capital- 
istic system? 

The answer is given by the Popes 
and common sense. 


We shall later let the Popes speak 
for themselves in their social encycli- 
cals (although they speak also with 
the supremely sane voice of common 
sense); and for “common sense” we 
shall go to the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 


This Council of Economic Advisers 
is a body established by the Congress 
of the United States under the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Its object may be 
said to be the fixing of an attitude and 
policy of common sense as the official 
stand of the United States government 
towards economic depressions, and, 
more positively, towards “maximum 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power.” 

For the United States government 
to set up such a body in the first place 
is a remakable fact. Even under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s New Deal in its early 
years there was no such long-range 
vision. The New Deal attacked the great 
depression, and helped defeat it, too— 
pretty much on a piecemeal basis— 
somewhat after the manner of a fire 
department at a huge conflagration, or 
of the Confederate General in the Civil 
War whose tactic (he said when asked) 
was to “get thar fustest with the 
mostest.” 


This Council of Economic Advisers, 
however, aims at helping to remove the 
causes of depression. In keeping with 
this aim one of its first endeavors was 
to examine and evaluate various pos- 
sible attitudes to depressions in gen- 
eral. 
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It will be enlightening, then, to study 
the origin and work of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, and then in par- 
ticular to examine its view on possible 
attitudes to depressions, comparing the 
“common sense” view of the Economic 
Advisers with the views of the Popes in 
the social Encyclicals. 


The striking and encouraging thing 
about this comparison is the remark- 
able accord that exists between the 
Economic Advisers and the Popes. 


As to the origin of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Employment 
Act of 1946 laid it down in Section 2: 


The congress hereby declares that it is 
the continuing policy and_ responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all 
practicable means . . . with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of industry, agri- 
culture, labor, and State and local govern- 
ments, to coordinate and utilize all its 
plans, functions, and resources for the 
purpose of creating and maintaining, in 
a manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the gen- 
eral welfare, conditions under which there 
will be afforded useful employment op- 
portunities, including self-employment, for 
those able, willing, and seeking to work, 
and to produce maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power. 


To this end, the President is called 
upon in the Act to send to Congress at 
the beginning of each session an Eco- 
nomic Report: 


setting forth 1) the levels of employment, 
production, and purchasing power obtained 
in the United States and such levels needed 
to carry out the policy declared in sec- 
tion 2; 2) current and foreseeable trends 
in the levels of employment, production, 
and purchasing power; 3) a review of the 
economic program of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment and a review of economic con- 
ditions affecting employment in the United 
States or any considerable portion thereof 
during the preceding year and of their 
effect upon employment, production, and 
purchasing power; and 4) a program for 
carrying out the policy declared in sec- 
tion 2, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as 
necessary or desirable. 


he may deem 


To assist the President in preparing 
this Economic Report the Act also 
established in the Executive Office of 
the President a Council of Economic 
Advisers, consisting of three economists 
with the necessary staff. Among other 
things, this Council of Economic Ad- 
visers is required to make an annual 
report of its own to the President in 
December of each year. 

These Annual Reports of the Council 
of Economic Advisers deal with the 
positive problem of how to maintain 
prosperous levels of employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power; and by 
that very fact they implicitly indicate 
the possible causes of depression in the 
United States. 

As to “possible attitudes toward de- 
pression,” the 1946 Report has a sec- 
tion on “The Economic Philosophy of 
Sustained Employment.”’ Under | this 
heading are presented three different— 
very different, in fact—views or atti- 
tudes or philosophies in regard to eco- 
nomic prosperity and depression. 

The first is what the Report calls 
“the Spartan doctrine of laissez faire,” 
or the “cynical philosophy of ‘riding the 
cycle’.” 

According to this first attitude, de- 
pressions come in cycles. They are in- 
evitable. Human beings can and should 
do nothing about them except to try 
to “ride the cycle” without being thrown 
into bankruptcy or destitution. 


As the Report puts it, in this view, 
depressions recur 


inevitably in response to sunspots, weather 
cycles, or some deep alternating pulls or 
tides of human behaviour. 


Such thinking, the Report goes on, is 


of a highly individualistic and essentially 
fatalistic character . . . in terms of mechan- 
ical relationships rather than human insti- 


tutions. 


In fact 


the real 100-percenters of this school of 
thought carry their fatalism one step fur- 
ther. They believe that depression is a 
wholesome purgative for business, elimin- 
ating those who are too weak or too 
short-sighted to survive. Like the ancient 
Spartans 


(hence the term “Spartan doctrine”) 


they believe in exposing the young and 
weak, no less than the strong, to the 
full force of nature, trusting that the 
strong will survive and only the weak 
will perish. They forget or deny that in 
a depression the strong and efficient also 
suffer. 


This “highly individualistic” view is 
amply, not to say very roughly, treated 
by the Popes. (It is treated pretty 
roughly by the Economic Advisers too.) 
The Popes call it “Economic Individ- 
ualism.” They describe it as the theory 
which demands unlimited free competi- 
tion in business and labor relations, with 
no intervention whatsoever in the 
economic process from “any created in- 
tellect.” As to its influence on economic 
depressions, however, the Popes go con- 
siderably further than the Council of 
Economic Advisers. Instead of merely 
stating (as do the Economic Advisers) 
that the “Spartan doctrine of Jaissez 
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faire” or “economic individualism” 
makes business men to be mere helpless 
onlookers as economic depressions come 
and go, Pius XI actually blames this 
doctrine as the main cause of such evils. 

In Forty Years After, for instance, 
n. 88, he says: 


The right ordering of economic life can- 
not be left to a free competition of forces. 
For from this source, as from a poisoned 
spring, have originated and spread all the 
errors of individualistic economic teaching. 


And “all the errors of individualistic 
economic teaching” surely include the 
error and disaster of depression. In 
fact, the Pope goes on to say that free 
competition 


while justified and certainly useful pro- 
vided it is kept within certain limits, 
clearly cannot direct economic life, a truth 
which the outcome of the application in 
practice of the tenets of this evil individ- 
ualistic spirit has more than sufficiently 
demonstrated. 


Obviously the Pope is not opposed to 
all business competition; he expressly 
states that “within certain limits” it is 
“justified and certainly useful.” 

His reference, however, to “the out- 
come in practice of this evil individualis- 
tic spirit” certainly amounts to a 
description of the condition of the 
world in 1931, when the’ Encyclical 
Forty Years After appeared: a condition 
of universal economic expression, for 
which he makes “unlimited free com- 
petition,” or “the Spartan Doctrine of 
laissez faire,” the chief responsible cause. 

The second possible attitude listed 
by the Economic Advisers is called in 
the Report “The Roman Doctrine of 
an External Remedy.” 


In contrast to the Spartan business theory 
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and practice that carried a cult of indi- 
vidual self-reliance to the point of bru- 
tality and needless waste . . . the Roman 
system swung to an extreme opposite to 
that of Sparta. Roman citizens were— 
for a time—relieved of the compulsion of 
relying on their own efforts to keep their 
economy at a desirable level. “Bread and 
circuses” were provided for all, through 
the power of the state. Similarly, this 
theory relieves businessmen of the neces- 
sity of themselves making the business 
adjustments by which they would keep 
the system going at a satisfactory level. 


The Report then explains the applica- 
tion of this attitude to depressions: 


Extremists of the Roman doctrine say 
that we need not worry about any mal- 
adjustments in our enterprise system . 
“We do not need to worry because we can 
always create full employment by pump- 
ing enough purchasing power into the 
system. If there is too much demand for 
labor and materials—that is, inflation— 
we turn the faucet off and cause a con- 
traction. Thus by manipulation of Gov- 
ernment expenditures and taxation, full 
employment is assured, and we do not need 
to worry about anything else in the 
economy. 


But the Economic Advisers have little 
sympathy for this attitude. 


Broadly speaking, the shortcoming of 
this single-track doctrine of fiscal policy 
is that it does not face the complexity of 
our economic system. 


Pius XI in Forty Years After is even 
more distrustful of this “Roman Doc- 
trine.” He says, n. 78, that “universal 
well-being” is not to be expected from 
the activity of the State. He finds fault 
with Mussolini’s Fascist economy pre- 
cisely because (n. 95) 
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instead of confining itself as it ought to 
the furnishing of necessary and adequate 
assistance, (it was) substituting itself for 
free activity. 


In fact, in Forty Years After n. 78-80, 
he calls for “a reform of the State”— 
not only the Italian State, but the State 
in general—in this very regard, namely, 
that measures be introduced by which 
the State, or the central government, 
will be relieved of the “almost infinite 
tasks and duties” it has had to assume 
in the modern world, and be restored 
to its true functions of “directing, 
watching, urging, restraining” for the 
general welfare of the community. 

Finally, there is the third possible 
attitude towards depressions. It is the 
attitude that something can be done, 
and that by the people themselves. It is 
the attitude of team-work, collaboration, 
organization for the general welfare. 
The Economic Advisers call it ‘“Ameri- 
can Democracy’s Doctrine of Mutual 
Adjustment.” “Industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments” 
have each a part to play in maintain- 
ing national prosperity and preventing 
depression. They cannot play this part in 
a mutually hostile condition. The Eco- 
nomic Advisers are to draw upon each 


group for “assistance and cooperation” 
in proceeding “to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

Pius XI holds for much the same 
thing; only again he goes much further 
than the Economic Advisers. The cen- 
tral recommendation of Forty Years 
After is the organization of manage- 
ment and labor into “vocational groups” 
or “orders.” A great deal of what the 
Economic Advisers lay down in their 
Annual Reports amounts to nothing 
more or less than an appeal for the be- 
ginning of some kind of organized col- 
laboration between management and 
labor for the general welfare. And or- 
ganized collaboration between manage- 
ment and labor is precisely what Pius 
XI calls for in his “vocational groups” 
or “orders.” 

Organizations and collaboration for 
the common good on the part of the 
parties concerned—labor, management, 
agriculture, cooperatives—is one thing 
that can be done about depressions. 

The Pope urged it in 1931; the United 
States government has been urging it 
since 1946. It is to be hoped that it will 
be the attitude which will prevail in 
the United States for the good of the 
country and of the world. 


Exclusive 
The following legend, which hung in a prominent place in the lobby of 
Buckthorn Inn, a New York City hotel of the early nineteenth century, is 
interesting for the commentary it affords on guest accommodations of that 


far-off day: 


Four pence a night for a bed. 
Six pence with supper. 
No more than five to sleep in one bed. 
No boots to be worn in bed. 
Organ-grinders to sleep in wash-house. 
No dogs allowed upstairs. 
«No beer allowed in kitchen. 








No Razor Grinders or Tinkers taken in. 
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Open for New Business 


Energized, activized, ionized, vitiminized—you’re supposed to feel 
cheated if something has not been “ized” into your groceries. 


L. G. Miller 


Good morning, madam. 

Hello. 

Did you wish something, madam? 

Well, I didn’t have nothing in particu- 
lar in mind. I saw your new store here, 
and thought I would stop in and look 
around. 

I’m glad you did, niadam. That is 
precisely why I am here. 

Pardon me? 

I am here to demonstrate our new 
store to you and the other fair ladies 
of this neighborhood. After intensive re- 
search, we settled on a location in this 
neighborhood because, according to in- 
dependent experts, nowhere else in the 
city are the ladies more efficient in their 
housework and fastidious in their shop- 
ping habits. 

You don’t say! 

I mean every word of it, madam. Our 
new store is modernized to the nth de- 
gree; it is if I may say so daringly 
modern; actually we consider ourselves 
the avant garde. 

My! 

Let me just demonstrate what I mean. 
Kindly step over here to the Detergent 
Department where you will find a 
selection of soaps and cleansers. Notice 
this particular brand of cleanser. Does 
it strike you as any different from the 
ordinary brands? 

I can’t say that it does. 

Oh, but it is, madam. This cleanser 
is rich in activated seismotite. As a dirt 
detergent, it’s unparalleled. 

Remarkable! 

All our soaps and cleansers are acti- 
vated as well as dynamized, madam. We’ 
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feel we owe it to our customers to offer 
them nothing but the best. 

I’m for that! 

Now notice the baked goods section 
here. What kind of bread have you 
been in the habit of using? 

Why, ordinary bread, I guess. Noth- 
ing special about it. 

Has the bread you use been cultur- 
ized? 

I don’t get what you mean. 

Has it been culturized by exposure 
to modified Roentgen rays? 

I wouldn’t know. 

Make it a point to find out, madam, 
if you value the health of your family. 
Scientists tell us that culturized bread 
has 30 percent more vitamins per square 
inch than the unculturized product. And 
I don’t have to tell you how necessary 
vitamins are. 

No, indeed. 

Take riboflavin, now. Without a suf- 
ficient supply of riboflavin, the system 
might easily become nitrogenized. 

You don’t say so! 

All our bread is culturized, madam. 
Feed it to your family, and see the dif- 
ference for yourself. Just make this 
experiment: When your children come 
home from school hungry, give them 
homogenized and irradiated milk with 
culturized bread spread with energized 
peanut butter... 

Yes, yes. 

Why, you'll notice how quickly they 
are galvanized. No longer listless, they 
will have the healthy color and bound- 
less energy of youth. 

My children have plenty of energy 
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already. 

They make lots of work for you, eh? 

They sure do. 

We have the remedy for that, too. 
Just step over here to the household 
appliance department. Notice how all 
our products are designed to make your 
work easier. Here for instance is an 
electronized waffle iron, a pressurized 
percolator, and a set of polarized cook- 
ing pots. Use them, and your cooking 
will be revolutionized, and your work- 
ing day will be completely economized. 

I’m certainly glad to hear that. 

Moreover, madam, although we have 
none on display, we are in position to 
take orders for the radically new 
coolerized refrigerator, the hydrogenized 
washing machine, and the radarized 
electric iron. They will make your whole 
day pleasurized. 

I’m sure they will. 

Here is our canned goods department. 
Notice that our corn is filterized, our 
spinach launderized (that means guar- 
anteed against sand) and our string- 
beans elephantized. 

Why, so they are. 

And of course it goes without saying 
that our peaches, pears and apple sauce 
are enriched with violet rays and gamma 
emanations, so ‘that every time you 
open a jar it is like releasing so much 
bottled sunshine. We have a saying in 
the trade that a dish of our fruit is as 
good as a day at the seashore. 


Well, that’s fine. What are these little 


: packages here? 


Oh, those are our pride and joy. They 
are our personalized dish towels. If I 
may ask, madam, what is your name? 


Mrs. Whiffelmeyer. 


When you do the dishes, Mrs. Whif- 
felmeyer, don’t you find it disgusting to 
work with a ragged, unsightly old dish- 
rag? 

Well, I never gave it much thought, 
one way or the other. 

Each of these little packages, madam, 
contains six personalized multi-colored, 
mercerized and sanforized dish cloths, 
and for a small additional price your 
initial W will be embroiderized on each 
one. 

Remarkable! 

We like to think so, madam. 

I really must be going, now. I have to 
get some sauerkraut ready for my hus- 
band’s supper. 

One more thing, Mrs. Whiffelmeyer. 
Don’t forget to tell your friends about 
our super-deluxe delivery service in our 
simonized trucks with rubberized tires 
and _ spiralized springs—for quicker, 
safer, smoother carrying of our products 
direct to your door. 

[ll tell them, all right. 

And here is a little souvenir of your 
visit to the Modernized Grocery Store 
—a sack of salterized peanuts. Good 
day, madam. 


Reasonable Rebuttal 


Letter received by a firm dealing in books on mechanics: 

“I received the book you sent me, which is named ‘What Makes the 
Gasoline Engine Go.’ I ain’t read it yet, because what’s tle use of reading 
it when I don’t care what makes the gasoline engine go as long as it goes 
which mine don’t only occasionally. What I want to know is ‘What Makes 
the Gasoline Engine Stop?’ If you got a book called that, send me one. I 
want to know what makes my gasoline engine stop when everything is O. K. 


and nothing is the matter.” 
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Unheeded Warnings 


Hell is not the only threat held out by God against those who ignore 
or reject Him. Consider this record of earthly punishments foretold 
and inflicted, ending with the one hanging over the human race today. 


C. D. McEnniry 


GOD IS CREATOR;; we are His crea- 
tures. The essence of Creator and of 
creature is crystal clear: the Creator, 
by the very fact that He is Creator, is, 
and must be, self-sufficient, self-existent, 
all-powerful, eternal; the creature, by 
the very fact that he is creature, is, and 
must be, dependent, contingent, and, 
except for the power given him each 
moment by the Creator, impotent. 

The relations between Creator and 
creature are crystal clear: the Creator 
is supreme, absolute master; the crea- 
ture is completely, unconditionally sub- 
ject to Him. 

The Creator makes known His will 
to the creature, and the creature obeys. 
If the creature disobeys—if, making 
use of the free will given him by the 
Creator—the creature knowingly and 
stubbornly disobeys, the Creator must 
punish him. 

The supreme act of stubborn disobe- 
dience is to die and go to face the 
Creator on His judgment seat, in un- 
repented, unatoned grievous sin. The 
punishment is hell. 

Hell, hopeless, remorseful, everlast- 
ing hell, is a punishment so intense 
that the creature, here below is inca- 
pable of understanding it—mercifully 
incapable—for the realization would 
sear his mind with madness. 

The Creator warns the creature of 
this impending punishment in the hope 
that the creature, at least out of fear 
of hell, will refrain from stubborn un- 
repentance. The creature disregards the 
warning. Though raised to the measure- 
less heights of supernatural grace, he 
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prefers to grovel among the pleasures 
and satisfactions of natural things; he 
has more fear of suffering a momentary 
natural pain, of losing a passing natural 
gratification, than of condemning him- 
self to the endless despair and torment 
of hell. 

The loving Creator stoops even thus 
far in His loving efforts to save the 
creature from his own folly. He threatens 
the creature—in order to turn him 
from stubborn disobedience—He 
threatens the creature with punishments 
that he can see and feel even here in 
this world. 

He forbade our first father and 
mother to eat of the fruit of the tree 
in the midst of paradise. And, to deter 
them from stubborn disobedience, He 
threatened them with punishment even 
in this world. “For in what day soever 
thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the 
death.” 

Even that warning was not sufficient. 
In their pride, they violated the neces- 
sary relations between Creator and 
creature. “We will be as Gods.” And 
God said to Adam: “Because thou hast 
eaten of the tree whereof I had com- 
manded thee that thou shouldst not 
eat, cursed is the earth in thy work; 
with labor and toil shalt thou eat thereof 
all the days of thy life. Thorns and 
thistles shall it bring forth to thee. In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, until thou return to the earth 
out of which thou wast taken. And He 
cast out Adam, and placed before the 
paradise of pleasure a Cherubim with 
a flaming sword.” 
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Adam indeed repented, but soon his 
posterity fell back into stubborn dis- 
obedience. God sent Noah as a preacher 
of justice forewarning all men that, 
except they repented, God would 
destroy them with a flood. This warn- 
ing was not sufficient. God sent the 
flood. And all flesh was destroyed that 
moved upon the earth, except Noah and 
those that were with him in the ark. 


Beside the clear waters of a fertile 
valley stood the two beautiful cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha. Amid these en- 
chanting surroundings, the inhabitants, 
forgetting the supernatural state to 
which they had been raised by the 
Creator, gave themselves up entirely to 
natural pleasures. Surfeited with these, 
they turned to unnatural pleasures. God 
warned them of the chastisements they 
would bring down upon themselves by 
these abominations. This warning was 
not sufficient. He could not find fifty, 
forty, thirty—nay, not even ten—just 
men in this vast multitude to turn away 
His wrath. And the Lord rained upon 
Sodom and Gomorrha brimstone and 
fire from the Lord out of heaven. Of 
all that beauty, nothing remains to this 
day but a putrid, stinking lake in a 
chasm of sun-scorched cliffs. 


And after God had led His people 
out of the bondage of Egypt, through 
the desert, and within sight of the 
promised land, He warned them: Love 
the Lord thy God, and walk in His 
ways and keep His commandments, and 
thou shalt live; but if thy heart be 
turned away so that thou wilt not hear, 
I foretell thee this day that thou shalt 
perish. I call heaven and earth to wit- 
ness this day that I have set before you 
life and death, blessing and cursing. 
Choose therefore life, that both thou 
and thy seed may live. 


This warning was not sufficient. King 
Sedicias did evil in the eyes of the 


Lord his God and did not reverence 
Jeremias, the Prophet, speaking to him 
in the name of the Lord, and he 
hardened his neck and his heart from 
returning to the Lord the God of Israel. 
And the Chaldeans defeated him and 
they brought in and slew his sons be- 
fore his face, and they put out his 
eyes and loaded him with chains and 
brought him a prisoner to Babylon. 
Moreover, all the chief priests and the 
people imitated their King Sedicias. 
They wickedly transgressed, following 
all the abominations of the Gentiles, 
and they defiled the house of the Lord 
which He had sanctified to Himself in 
Jerusalem. And the Lord God of their 
fathers sent them messengers, rising 
early and daily admonishing them. But 
they mocked the messengers of God 
and despised His words, until the wrath 
of the Lord arose against them, and 
there was no remedy. And the Lord 
brought upon them the king of the 
Chaldeans, and he slew their young 
men in the very sanctuary, and he 
had no compassion on young man or 
maiden, old man or even ham that 
stooped for age. And all the vessels of 
the house of the Lord and the treasures 
of the temple he carried away to Baby- 
lon. He set fire to the house of God, 
broke down the walls of Jerusalem, 
and wrecked the towers; and whatever 
was precious he destroyed. Whoever 
escaped the sword was led away cap- 
tive to Babylon. 


After seventy long, bitter years of 
captivity in a foreign land, they re- 
pented. They were allowed to return 
and rebuild the city of Jerusalem and 
erect a new and glorious temple to the 
most high God. 


It was over this dear city and temple 
that Jesus wept. And when He drew 
near, seeing the city, He wept over it 
saying: “If thou also hadst known, and 
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that in this thy day the things that are 
to thy peace; but now they are hidden 
from thine eyes. For the days shall 
come upon thee and thy enemies shall 
cast a trench about thee and compass 
thee roundgand straiten thee on every 
side, and beat thee flat to the ground 
and thy children who are in thee; and 
they shall not leave in thee a stone upon 
a stone, because thou hast not known 
the time of thy visitation.” 


This warning was not sufficient. In- 


stead of heeding it they rose up against - 


their Liberator, seized Him and bound 
Him, hauled him before the judge and 
had Him sentenced to death. “We have 
no king but Caesar.” “His blood be 
upon us and upon our children.” This 
is the curse they in their fury called 
down upon themselves. And never did 
curse descend more swift and deadly. 
Many who uttered that cry lived to hear 
the roar of the Roman soldiery who 
destroyed the city, burned the temple, 
caused the streets to run with rivers 
of blood and scattered this once-chosen 
people to the four corners of the earth. 
Never gain did king of their own race 
rule over them in the Holy City. 


But all these events happened long 
ago. Just a moment. September 19, 
1846, is not so long ago. On that day 
the Mother of God appeared to two 
peasant children on the mountain of 
La Salette. She bade them spread the 
warning that dreadful chastisements 
would come upon France unless the 
people stopped desecrating Sunday, the 
Lord’s Day. 


This warning was not sufficient. The 
vast majority of this people, so loved 
by God and so favored in the thousand 
ways, continued to miss Mass and to 
flout His commandment: Remember 
thou keep holy the Sabbath Day. And 
within the space of eighty years this 
proud nation that boasted the most 
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powerful army in the world saw its soil 
overrun three distinct times by foreign 
troops and the flower of its manhood 
slain or led into captivity. 


The year, 1917, during the first world 
war, is not so long ago. On the thirteenth 
of each month, from May through 
October, the Mother of God appeared 
to three children at Fatima, Portugal. 
(Sventy thousand persons were present 
at the last apparition.) She pleaded for 
four things: 1) PENANCE. Penance 
for sin. We have all sinned. We must 
all do penance. We treat too lightly 
that direct and uncompromising threat 
of Jesus Christ: Unless you do penance, 
you shall all likewise perish. It need 
not be the frightening fasts and scourg- 
ings of the hermits of the desert, but 
it must surely be the self-denial de- 
manded by our daily duties—surely 
the self-denial to moderate this con- 
stant seeking after creature comforts, 
the satisfaction of taste and sight and 
hearing and all the senses, this constant 
seeking after all the pleasures and 
attractions of our pagan surroundings. 


2) DAILY ROSARY. We may be 
on the eve of a crushing chastisement. 
We have good grounds to fear it on 
account of the fact that so many 
Catholics have become so hard and 
worldly that they can read these lines 
and still have not the slightest inten- 
tion of beginning the daily rosary. Pre- 
posterous, they say, is the very idea 
of gathering the family together ten 
minutes every day for the recitation of 
the rosary! We have no time! ! ! 


3) DEVOTION TO HER IMMAC- 
ULATE HEART. Devotion to the 
human heart of Christ’s Mother and 
ours. Devotion to that maternal heart, 
symbol of the motherly love she bears 
towards every one of us, her weak, 
fickle, foolish children. Devotion mani- 
fested by consecrating ourselves to her, 
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not merely by words, but by sincere 
efforts to imitate her, to make our 
hearts like unto hers. 

4) THE FIVE SATURDAYS. Re- 
ceiving Holy Communion, reciting five 
decades of the rosary, and meditating 
for fifteen minutes on the fifteen mys- 
teries of the rosary on the first Satur- 
day of five consecutive months. 

If this were done, she promised that 
there would be peace and that Russia 
would be brought back to her Immacu- 
late Heart and to the Sacred Heart of 
her Divine Son. 

It was not done. There was no peace. 
World war one was followed by world 
war two. Shall we at last wake up to 
the seriousness of the moment and 
heed the admonition of our Mother? 


Or shall we go on in our childish light- 
mindedness until world war three and 
the destruction of civilization? 

During the month of May, 1948, not 
many miles from St. Peter’s, Rome, 
the Mother of God appeared daily. Her 
message was first of all to her sons— 
“the sons of her tenderest love”—the 
PRIESTS of the world, begging them 
to be all that she and her Divine Son 
wishes them to be. Again and again 
she portrays the “Catastrophe” impend- 
ing over the world, unless it return to 
God in PRAYER and PENANCE. By 
name she indicated Russia, by name 
she indicated Italy, by name she indi- 
cated America. Will this warning prove 
sufficient? , 





Peace That Is War 

“If men really wanted peace, they would ask God and He would give it 
to them. But why should He give the world a peace which it does not really 
desire? For the peace the world seems to desire is really no peace at all. 

“To some men peace merely means the liberty to exploit other people with- 
out fear of retaliation or interference. To others peace means the freedom 
to rob one another without interruption. To still others it means the leisure 
to devour the goods of the earth without being compelled to interrupt their 
pleasures to feed those whom their greed is starving. And to practically 
everybody peace simply means the absence of any physical violence that 
might cast a shadow over lives devoted to the satisfaction of their animal 
appetites for comfort and _ pleasure. 

“Many men like these have asked God for what they thought was peace 
and have wondered why their prayer was not answered. They could not under- 
stand that it was answered. God left them with what they desired, for their 
idea of peace was only another form of war.” 

—Merton, Seeds of Contemplation 


“Pay Doctor’ 


The old saying that people don’t appreciate what they get for nothing is 
illustrated by this little story, from the Negro Digest. 

An old Negro doctor in the South, noted for his kindness to the poor, had 
as a patient a poor fellow with a chronic disease. The doctor knew his case 
was incurable, but for many months, just to cheer up the unfortunate man, 
he would visit him each week and give him a mild tonic. 

One day the old man said: “You needn’t come no more, Doc. You ain’t 
done me no good, so I been saving up my money to get me one of those pay 
doctors.” 
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This is the time of the year when “the 
problem of beaches” arises in many minds. 
The problem has grown progressively more 
acute during the past ten years. One need 
not frequent beaches and swimming places 
to become aware of it; all that is necessary 
is to see the advertisements for swimming 
suits in the popular magazines, the pic- 
tures of bathing beauties without which it 
seems that newspapers cannot be published 
‘today, and the parade of the undressed 
through resort town streets, to be aware 
that there is a problem connected with the 
swimming and sun-bathing habits of the 
current generation. Sometimes the problem 
is directly pointed up in the Sunday supple- 
ments by comparative pictures of bathing 
attire as it evolved (or devolved) through 
the past 30 or 40 years. 


The “problem of besitees’” is, of course, 
the problem of purity. There are some who 
brush aside the connexion between the two 
by quoting such misapplied axioms as “to 
the pure all things are pure,” or by casting 
sly aspersions on those who are concerned 
about purity to the effect that they have 
one-track minds, or are secretly enjoying 
what they condemn. There are also those 
who come right out with a kind of de- 
fense of impurity (and the more so of 
immodesty) by saying “After all, there 
are worse sins, such as injustice and un- 
charitableness.” It is remakable how often 
those who have abandoned the ideals of 
purity manifest a burning zeal for other 
virtues. The sensible attitude is that of the 
person who minimizes no sin and no danger 
of sin, but at the same time does not turn 
people away from virtue by sniffing and 
smelling corruption even in innocent things. 
It certainly is not sensible to minimize 
dangers to the virtue of purity, when one 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


remembers that saints and Popes have 
repeatedly stated that the majority of those 
who lose their souls, lose them through 
impurity. 
e 

The problem of beaches is a problem of 
purity because it is a universal fact of 
human nature that nudity and near-nudity 
are common incentives to lustful thoughts, 
desires and actions. Again there are some 
who argue against this principle by saying 
that, after all, clothes are only a matter 
of custom and convention; that some 
savage tribes that have practiced almost 
complete nudity have been known to main- 
tain high standards of modesty among 
themselves; that people can become ac- 
customed to nudity and immune to any 
danger from it. In other words, they argue, 
if only the moralists and reformers would 
leave us alone, we could all get used to 
going around without clothes, like savages, 
and never have a bad thought. What they 
should say is that they could become so 
accustomed to going about with bad 
thoughts that eventually they would be- 
come more or less tired of them. As for 
the savages, the so-called high principles 
of modesty practiced among them usually 
did not preclude such institutions as 
polygamy or promiscuity in one form or 
another. We have the same thing today in 
people who would never wear an im- 
modest bathing suit, but who make nothing 
of multiple divorces and remarriages, of 
birth-control, ete. Like the savages, such 
people have merely kept the modesty 
while abandoning the virtue which modesty 
is supposed to serve, viz., purity. 

e 

The whole problem of beaches boils down 
to a conflict between two opposed philoso- 
phies of life, that of the Christian and that 
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of the pagan, ancient or modern. Wor- 
shipping the body, granting unlimited 
freedom to the body, or, in the phrase of 
St. Paul, abusing the body, is always one 
of the telling marks of paganism. The same 
St. Paul laid it down as a practically uni- 
versal principle that anybody who turns 
away from God or recognizes no God will 
end up by worshipping or abusing the body 
in some way. That in itself is sufficient 
explanation of much of the nudity that is 
paraded on beaches today. On the other 
hand, however, respecting the body, limit- 
ing the body to lawful pleasure, recogniz- 
ing the weaknesses of the body, covering 
the body in public, is one of the manifes- 
tations of submission to the religion of 
Christ. Confusion arises from the fact that 
many who in spirit are pagans, would still 
like to maintain the respectability that is 
reserved for Christians. That is why ‘they 
do not come right out and say that they 
do not believe in purity, or that they want 
nudity and near nudity to be accepted 
by all as a means to making impurity 
more easy. They even go so far, trying to 
maintain respectability, as to say that nud- 
ity will make purity more easy, but their 
tongue is in their cheek and the lie is 
on their lips, because they know that for the 
general run of human beings this is not so. 
e 

Nevertheless there are some things that 
should not be too difficult for anyone who 
possesses a Christian regard for purity and 
its sister virtue, modesty. First of all, even 
though the trend is toward greater and 
greater brashness, there is still considerable 
latitude of styles in bathing suits on the 
market. This latitude is sufficient to make 


it possible for anyone to pick out one that 
will be noteworthy for its modesty both 
in itself and above all in comparison with 
many others. If, in a given locality, there 
is no such latitude of choice, if the only 
swimming suits offered for sale are such 
as to suggest nakedness, then a group of 
conscientious people should get together 
and demand of the local merchants that 
they stock a different line. There is a group 
waging just such a battle in a large city 
in the middle west right now; their slogan 
is: “Demand the supply, and they will 
supply the demand.” A second very prac- 
tical and important suggestion for Chris- 
tians is this: that they use swimming 
suits only for swimming. Swimming is a 
wholesome and healthy form of activity 
and exercise, and for this’ healthy activity 
a swimming suit is designed. But even a 
fairly modest swimming suit becomes a 
source of danger when it is used for lol- 
ling about during long hours or in places 
where normal clothing should be the rule. 
That is what is being done by so many 
thousands who don their scanty swimming 
suits, not for the purpose of swimming, 
but to parade their bodies on beaches for 
hours on end in the midst of scores or 
hundreds of other people; when they take 
part in “bathing beauty contests” and stand 
on pedestals before the gaping eyes of 
thousands of people; when they walk down 
the streets of resort towns and go on mixed 
parties and picnics with no other clothing. 
For the Christian, all things have a purpose, 
and the purpose of a swimming suit is for 
freedom in swimming, not for lighting 
the fires of concupiscence in the hearts of 
others. 


Producer 
The farmer was bitterly denouncing the merchant, who had offered a much 
lower price for the farmer’s eggs than the latter had expected. 
“I know you,” the farmer bellowed. “You're one of those people who produce 


nothing yourself.” 
The merchant nodded. 


“T don’t lay eggs like you, eh?” he said with a smile. 
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More of the Same 

One of the missionaries in Alaska 
relates that an Esquimo named Pugiar- 
tuk came to him clutching a bottle of 
holy water which had been given to 
him only a few hours before. 

“Please bless this for me, Father,” 
he said. 

“But isn’t that the same holy water 
I gave you this morning?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then why do you want me to bless 
it again?” 

“Well, my wife is much more sick 
than she was this morning, and she 
wants you to make this holy water even 
stronger.” 


Reverse Petition 

The little girl had been very naughty, 
and was sent to her bedroom to think 
things over. After a little while she came 
out smiling and said to her mother: 

“T thought and I prayed, mother.” 

“Fine!” said the mother. “That will 
help you to be a good little girl.” 

“Oh, I didn’t ask God to help me to 
be good.” 

“You didn’t! What did you ask Him 
for then?” 

“T prayed to Him to help you put up 
with me.” : 


Moderation in Prayer 
Henri Gheon, author of several fasci- 
nating biographies of the saints, relates 
this little incident in a short life of the 
little French shepherdess, St. Germaine. 
When the little girl would be taking 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


care of her flock, with the chill winds 
blowing about her, without much in 
the way of food, she would from time 
to time fall on her knees and make this 
prayer: 
“Lord, don’t make it too cold.” 
“Lord, don’t make me too hungry.” 
“Lord, don’t make me #oo thirsty.” 
And with this prayer she always 
found strength sufficient to go on. 


First Act of Reason 

Perhaps there will be many other 
converts inclined to agree with the poet, 
Benjamin Musser, who was converted 
to the Church in the year 1908 at the 
age of nineteen. 

Speaking of his conversion, Mr. Mus- 
ser has this to say: 

“T am not a convert; I came into the 
Church at the age of reason. I was just 
a little slow in becoming reasonable.” 


Good Looks 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, under 
its feature heading, “It Happened 
Here,” recently told this story. 

A little girl fell down and cut her 
lip and ran into her house with blood 
streaming down her chin. A sympathiz- 
ing little friend came into the house with 
her. 

The little girl’s grandmother took 
one look at her and cried out: “Oh, 
Honey, how will you look for your first 
communion tomorrow?” 

To which the little girl’s friend 
replied: “It doesn’t make any difference 
how her face looks as long as her soul 
is pure.” 











Vacations—W ith Prudence 

There are three simple rules that can 
be set down for preserving a vacation 
from the kind of imprudence that is one 


of the common sins of Americans. As © 


you plan your two or three weeks away 
from the grind of daily duty this year, 
be constantly mindful that your vaca- 
tion should be 

1. Not too strenuous. 

Don’t try to go so far away that 
more than half your time will be spent 
in fatiguing travel. 

Don’t burden yourself with the neces- 
sity of driving a car at high speeds and 
for many hours each day in order to 
reach a too distant goal. 

Don’t think, if you lead a sedentary 
life the rest of the year, that you can 
do yourself any good by a vacation that 
is filled with strenuous physical exer- 
cise, such as climbing mountains, play- 
ing tennis, swimming or hiking for hours 
each day. 

Don’t plan a vacation that will not 
leave you adequate, or even extra, time 
for relaxing and sleeping. The purpose 
of vacation is to restore and build up 
one’s energies, not to tear them down. 

2. Not too expensive. 

Don’t make yourself a pauper by the 
cost of a vacation. 

Don’t go deeply into debt for the 
sake of a special kind of vacation. 

Don’t think you cannot relax and 
enjoy yourself without spending more 
money than you can afford. 

Above all, don’t plan on spending 
money on a vacation for yourself that 
will result in your having to deprive 


your family of necessities or normal — 
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recreation. 

3. Not too material. 

Don’t think that there is any such 
thing as freedom from your basic moral 
and religious responsibilities, even on 
a vacation. 

Don’t freely plan a vacation that 
will prevent you from attending Mass 
on Sunday 

Don’t think of your vacation as a 
time when you will give up even your 
daily prayers. 

Don’t go on a vacation without tak- 
ing with you some reminders of your 
religious duties, such as a rosary, a 
prayer book, perhaps a favorite book 
for occasional spiritual reading. 

Above all, don’t go to a vacation 
spot where you know you will be 
severely tried morally. If you have a 
weakness for excessive gambling, don’t 
go to a place where gambling is made 
easy. If you know that a certain place 
has been an occasion of evil for you 
in the past, don’t go back. 


A Retreat This Summer 

It is quite safe to say that few activi- 
ties in modern times have been more 
influential in transforming nominal 
Christians into real, mediocre into 
good, fearful into trustful, and unhappy 
into joyous, than the closed lay retreat 
movement. 

We sometimes think and like to say 
that it is a superhuman task for modern 
Christians to escape the spiritually cor- 
roding influence of the paganism 
around them; certainly it is a fact that 
many hundreds do not. 

But for a small price, insulation 
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against the pagan atmosphere can be 
gained. It is the price of spending a few 
days in a quiet place where the order 
of the day will center about solid medi- 
tations on the spiritual realities, the re- 
ception of the sacraments, and exer- 
cises of prayer and devotion. 

Somehow a regime like this, for as 
short a time as two and a half or three 
days, seems to make the wisdom of the 
world seem like the foolishness that it 
is, and the spiritual goals in life worth 
striving after with all one’s might. 

It is true that there are not enough 
places, nor a_ sufficient number of 
scheduled retreats, to accommodate 
more than a small fraction of the Catho- 
lics in the United States. But both the 
number of lay retreat houses and of 
closed retreats will grow with the de- 
mands of the people. 

Make a determined effort to get on 
the list of retreatants scheduled for a 
lay retreat somewhere in your area this 
summer. And if there is no room for 
you, or no retreat house available, talk 
up your desire to make a retreat, with 
your friends, both lay and clerical. 
Your influence will count in spreading 
one of the most effective Christianizing 
movements in modern times. 


Degrading the Stage 

Sign magazine in a recent issue rated 
morally all the stage productions that 
are currently playing throughout the 
country. It is interesting to note that 
of forty plays and musicals reviewed, 
only one is considered sufficiently decent 
and uncontaminated for family patron- 
age. It is Howdy Mr. Ice. Oklahoma 
and Harvey are only for adults, plus 
five others. Eighteen plays are rated as 
partly objectionable. Amongst the 
eighteen are the highly advertised titles: 
High Button Shoes; Edward My Son; 
Kiss Me Kate; Death of a Salesman 
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(reviewed by picture in Life magazine) ; 
The Big Knife. Put down as completely 
objectionable are A Streetcar Named 
Desire; Mister Roberts; Anne of the 
Thousand Days. 


One out of forty is not a very good 
percentage. And seven out of forty (con- 
sidering the seven that are only for 
adults) is not much better. What has 
happened to the consciences of our 
playwrights? Do they really think that 
“Art for Art’s Sake” is a valid principle 
and that morality or the doctrine of 
the occasion of sin has no meaning for 
them when they write a play or compose 
a musical? Are they laboring under the 
delusion that they will not be held 
responsible by God for all the sins they 
cause through their suggestiveness, 
their propounding and praising of 
error and their blasphemy merely be- 
cause their work is supposedly a work 
of art? Is there a double standard of 
morality, so that the boy who in rough 
language seduces a girl does wrong 
while the author who in beautiful 
language seduces an audience does no 
wrong? 

The stage is one of the world’s greatest 
media of education and inspiration. It 
is also one of the world’s greatest sources 
of enjoyment. Unfortunately the stage 
has been closed to all people who look 
upon offending God as unparalleled 
tragedy. All that is left of the stage 
for them is the parish play. And gen- 
erally the parish play is quite untalented. 

How did it happen that we allowed 
the stage to be infiltrated with pagans 
and pagan philosophy? The same as 
we allowed the unions, the government, 
the public schools to be infiltrated with 
Communists. We were not on the alert. 
We did not watch. We were not in- 
terested until it was too late. And we 
did not develop the talent of our own 
talented. 
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How many Catholic authors do we 
have of a caliber sufficient to deserve a 
place on the stages of Broadway? Or 
rather, how many Catholic authors 
have we developed so that their work 
will be worthy of a place on the stages 
of Broadway? Surely our philosophy of 
life possesses the matter of great plays. 
It is only a question of treating this 
matter according to the canons of 
dramatic art. If it were so treated, the 
play resulting would be far more realis- 
tic, far more interesting, far more 
artistic than the pornography, the ma- 
terialism and the trivia that are passing 
for drama amongst the forty plays 
listed and rated in Sign magazine, only 
one of which (seven at the most) is 
decent enough for innocent eyes, even 
matured innocent eyes, to behold. 


No God for the Press 

A proof of the secularism of the 
times can be found in the romances and 
comic strips of our daily papers and 
weekly and monthly magazines. 

Secularism is the divorcement of God 
from all activities of man—from his 
work, his play, his marriage, his very 
life. Secularism gives the impression 
that God and God’s. revelation have 
nothing to do with man outside of 
church. 

Take the case of the love-lorn columns 
of the daily papers. Seldom, very 
seldom do we read advice from the 
many good ladies who conduct these 
clinics that would give us the idea that 
God and the keeping or breaking of 
God’s law may have something to do 
with broken romances, unhappy mar- 
riages and abandoned wives. Never do 
these ladies even suggest that the fre- 
quentation of the sacraments, particu- 
larly of confession, might be the set- 
tling of the trouble. It is taken for 
granted that there is no such thing as 


a sacrament of confession, that there 
can be no solution of any problem over 
and above the natural solution. Never 
once have we even read a suggestion 
to pray in these columns. God is com- 
pletely eliminated. People who follow 
the secularist advice of these columns 
are as silly as the people who give such 
advice. 


Or take the case of the comics, par- 
ticularly the misnamed comic, Mrs. 
Worth. This strip presents to the reader, 
or the looker, the beautiful young lady 
who has become involved in a triangle. 
It is always a triangle. It is always 
the suggestion that the end and pur- 
pose of life, as far as young ladies are 
concerned, is marriage—marriage for 
its own sake, marriage as the culmina- 
tion and canonization of romance. Never 
once (to our knowledge) has the beau- 
tiful young lady been presented who 
has a vocation to the religious life. Yet, 
the religious life is a reality. God 
founded it. It is a higher form of life 
than marriage. Because the religious life 
has something to do with God, it must 
be eliminated completely from the 
strips of Mrs. Worth. 


Finally, examine the stories of all the 
magazines that are popular amongst 
the people. Generally they are concerned 
with love. But when have you read a 
love “story that tells of the heroine fol- 
lowing the advice that God gives through 
His Church concerning the preparation 
necessary for a happy marriage? God 
advises against mixed marriages, against 
marriage with the divorced, the wicked, 
the fallen-away Catholic. God advises 
careful scrutiny and study of the con- 
victions, the habits and the personal 
life of the prospective bride or bride- 
groom before marriage takes place. Sel- 
dom are these matters even considered 
by the characters of current fiction. It 
is invariably surface attraction. It is 
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almost always love at first sight. Mar- 
riage is often entered, with the bride 
and bridegroom knowing no more of 
each other than that which is suggested 
by appearances. God is completely cut 
out as though He did not even exist. 

The less reading that is done of this 
kind of unrealism, the better it is for 
all concerned. Poison taken in small 
doses is poison still. Eventually it will 
do its work of destruction. To fill one- 
self with a world that has no need for 
Ged is to destroy in one the conviction 
that God is needed, or that God even 
exists. 


A Saint Marches 

The faith of the Italian people is 
wonderful. 

When there was great danger that the 
Communists would win the election last 
year, the people of the town in Italy 
where the body of St. Gerard Majella 
is buried decided to take the saint’s 
body from its resting place and carry 
it to all the surrounding towns on a 
pilgrimage of prayer. They secured the 
permission of the Archbishop and began 
the trip. The body was put in a casket 
and the casket in turn on a lavishly 
decorated automobile. 

St. Gerard was a Redemptorist lay 
brother who lived in the eighteenth 
century. He died while he was sfill in 
his twenties. But during his short life 
on earth his intercessory power with 
God was so great that he worked 
miracles almost every time he turned 
around. There have been few saints in 
the history of the Church who performed 
so many marvels as did this young man. 
He is known particularly as the patron 
of mothers. In the United States today, 
as well as in other countries of the 
world, countless mothers are receiving 
help from this saint (nor can any 
natural explanation be given for the 
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help afforded in many cases) in carry- 
ing out the duties of their vocation. In- 
formation about St. Gerard can be 
sought from Father Thomas Tobin, 
Liguori, Missouri. 


Nine missionary priests took part in 
the pilgrimage for the saying of Mass 
and the dispensing of the Sacraments. 
The tour followed in part the same 
roads and visited the same towns that 
Gerard had followed and visited when 
he was still on earth. But it was far 
more extensive than that. In all it 
covered ten different dioceses and 
stopped off at forty-three different 
villages. 


It was not very long before the trip 
became one of triumph. Hundreds of 
people would meet the procession long 
before it arrived at a town, and escort 
it to the public square. There, one of 
the priests would preach a sermon. Con- 
fessions would be heard and Mass 
would be said. Bells would be rung, 
flags would be waved and children 
carrying flowers would march in pro- 
cession around the precious relics. 
Shouts of “We are on the side of Christ” 
would rise to the very sky. One of the 
missionaries said at the end of the tour, 
“Tt was like one uninterrupted mission.” 


Nor was Gerard content to lie quiet 
in his casket while all this praying and 
preaching was going on. The part of 
Italy through which he was carried had 
an exceptionally dry year, and the 
farmers feared that they would lose 
their crops completely. They did not 
know what to do. But as soon as 
Gerard’s body entered the area, the 
skies clouded up and rain began to fall. 
On another occasion there was a little 
girl, twelve years old, by the name of 
Serafina Monaco, who had been a 
cripple for years with a disease of the 
bone. As soon as she was carried by her 
friends next to the body of the saint, 
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she got up from her stretcher and 
walked away as though she had never 
been sick. 


The results of the celebrated Italian 
election are now known. The Commu- 
nists were roundly defeated. It may be 
that Gerard had more to do in winning 
the victory than he is generally credited 
with. 


But the wonderful thing about the 
whole episode is the faith of the Italian 
people. They are like children. It is 
very doubtful whether such a procession 
could be organized and carried out here 
in the United States. We have the faith 
too. But I fear that we’d be ashamed to 
show it as did the Italians when they 
carried St. Gerard over the countryside 
two hundred years after he had died. 


A full account of this story can be 
found in the Redemptorist Record, pub- 
lished at Clonard Monastery, Belfast, 
Ireland. 


Names or Numbers? 

About as good an indication as could 
be found of the de-Christianization of 
our times is a little piece which ap- 
peared not long ago in one of the Sun- 
day Supplements—those catch-alls of 
current fads and fancies. 


The article in question was entitled 
“Don’t Name Her Mary,” and was 
concerned with the problem of finding 
a suitable name for the new-born child. 
The objection to Mary as a name was 
based on the fact that there are already 
six million Marys in the country; the 
use of John was also discouraged, since 
there are four million who answer to 
that name, while James, Charles, George 
and William account for another 15 
million, and hence should be put in 
moth balls for a generation or so. 


Now of course if originality is to be 
the chief desideratum in selecting a name 
for baby, the only ultimate solution 
will be to give to each new baby his 
own special number, a solution which 
has actually been suggested by the 
strange race of statisticians. The Chris- 
tion idea doesn’t lay so much stress on 
originality; rather it suggests that if 
John or Mary and Michael and Mar- 
garet have been used before, and 
honored by their users, then it is a 
decided advantage to a child to have 
such a name. As the child grows to 
maturity, it can recognize more and 
more clearly in its namesake one to be 
admired and imitated, and also one who 
is in a position to put in a good word 
for his protege with the God Who made 
them both. 


This idea of having a patron saint 
and seeking his intercession is, of 
course, anathema to many of our Prot- 
estant friends. That is why, in the pre- 
dominantly Protestant areas of the 
country, not John and Mary, but Cindy, 
Jody, Purly, Jurvie, Jewel, Floyd and 
Darleen are much more in evidence. 
Certainly they were not selected because 
of greater euphony, nor even in point 
of originality are they any longer note- 
worthy. 


Whatever or however our own Catho- 
lic parents feel about it, it remains a 
duty on their part to give Christian 
names to their children, names honored 
by having belonged to the saints. There 
is actually a much wider selection of 
these names available than is ordin- 
arily made use of. And whether Mary 
has already been assigned to five million 
or fifty million other girls, a real Catho- 
lic mother, remembering Mary, God’s 
mother, will be proud and happy to give 
that beautiful name to a daughter of 
her own. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 
Chapter XIV. Heresies of the 16th Century 


3. The English Schism (Cont.): 

After the death of Mary, Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Anne Boleyn, was pro- 
claimed queen of England on January 
13, 1559, according to the unjust pro- 
vision made by Henry VIII. I say 
unjust, because, in all justice, the crown 
belonged to Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland, since Elizabeth was the adult- 
erous daughter of Henry VIII. Actually, 
she had been born before the death of 
Queen Catherine, the true spouse of 
the king, and after Popes Clement VII 
and Paul III had declared the marriage 
of Henry with Anne Boleyn invalid. 

At this time, Elizabeth was twenty- 
five years of age. She had received a 
complete education in the humanities 
and possessed a knowledge of the Latin, 
Italian and French languages in addi- 
tion to her native tongue. Nature had 
also favored her with all the qualities 
becoming to a queen. But all of these 
were overshadowed in her by the Luth- 
eran heresy, which she secretly pro- 
fessed. While Mary reigned, Elizabeth 
pretended to be a Catholic. And, even 
after Mary’s death, she would have per- 
haps remained a Catholic, had the Pope 
consented to bless her reign. For, at the 
beginning of her reign, she granted to 
all her subjects freedom of conscience 
and freely took the usual oath pro- 
nounced by the kings of England where- 
by they bound themselves to defend 
the Catholic Faith and to safeguard 
the liberty of the Church. But when she 
charged the English ambassador to 
Rome with notifying Pope Paul IV of 
her coronation and her taking posses- 
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sion of the kingdom, in the hope of 
obtaining the consent and blessing of 
the Holy Father, the latter responded 
that, since she had assumed the admin- 
istration of the kingdom in an illegiti- 
mate manner and without the consent 
of the Holy See, she must relinquish 
the crown until he could examine the 
rival claims of Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scotland. Elizabeth now realized that 
it would be difficult to maintain her- 
self upon the throne without breaking 
with the Roman Church. She, there- 
fore, cast off the mask, recalled her 
ambassador from Rome, and publicly 
professed the heresy which she had 
nourished in her heart. 

Elizabeth’s next step was to re- 
establish the schism in England by 
authority of Parliament. She easily won 
over the House of Commons, but it was 
a more difficult matter to make herself 
mistress of the House of Lords. This 
latter assembly was dominated by three 
members of the nobility: the Duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Dudley and the Count of 
Arundel. These Elizabeth won over by 
a very shrewd device. She promised 
each that she would take him for her 
spouse, if he would extend himself to 
renew the English schism by parlia- 
mentary action. Thus, it was that the 
votes of the secular lords won out over 
those of the bishops: Elizabeth was pro- 
claimed supreme directress of the king- 
dom of the Church; the religious statutes 
of Elizabeth’s brother, Edward VI, were 
restored and those of Queen Mary were 
abolished. Of the 6,000 ecclesiastics in 
England at the time, three-fourths 
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embraced the “Reform.” 


Thus upheld by the authority of Par- 
liament, Elizabeth set about to firmly 
entrench the “Reform” in England. She 
published an ordinance whereby it was 
forbidden, under severe penalties, to 
render obedience to the Pope; she her- 
self assumed the authority to create 
bishops, correct abuses, and determine 
the form of religious observance. In 
general, it was the views of the Cal- 
vinistic sect which she adopted: the 
bishops were given no more authority 
than that granted by the queen; altars 
and sacred images were abolished; and 
priests and sacred ceremonies were 
maintained, not as a necessity, but 
merely as a convenience for the people. 
Elizabeth had the audacity, moreover, 
to rank Wycliff, John Hus and Cranmer 
among the martyrs, and to proclaim 
Luther, Peter Martyr, Henry VIII, 
Edward VI and Erasmus as Saints. 


Not satisfied with such sweeping 
changes, Elizabeth dared to go to 
greater extremes. She appropriated all 
the revenues and possessions of the mon- 
asteries, portioning them out among her 
favorites. The Sacrifice of the Mass and 
all other ancient ceremonies connected 
with preaching and the administration 
of the Sacraments were forbidden and 
ceremonies in the vernacular language 
substituted according to the order of 
worship established by the Lutheran 
sect. By parliamentary order, all bishops 
and ecclesiastics were obliged to take 
an oath, binding themselves to the ob- 
servance of the new rites. Failure to 
observe them was punishable by im- 
prisonment and privation of revenues 
for the first offense, and by death for 
any further transgression. The follow- 
ing is the principal part of the oath to 
which all ecclesiastics were obliged to 
subscribe: 


“T, N. N., declare in conscience that 
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the queen is the sole and supreme 
directress of this kingdom of England 
and of all the other domains of Her 
Majesty, as much in spiritual affairs 
as in temporal, and that no foreign 
prince or prelate enjoys any ecclesiasti- 
cal authority whatsoever in this king- 
dom; consequently I reject every 
foreign power.” 


By such rigorous measures Elizabeth 
hoped to coerce everyone to accept the 
“Reform.” Many bishops and ecclesias- 
tics, however, preferred exile, imprison- 
ment, and even death to separation from 
the Catholic Church. Elizabeth could 
not brook such opposition; as a result, 
a cruel persecution was inaugurated, in 
which many priests, religious, preachers, 
and others were condemned to death 
and obtained the crown of martyrdom. 
The most famous of these was the Jesuit 
priest, Edmund Campion. Under the 
pretext of different calumnies, the inno- 
cent Mary Stuart was brought to trial 
and executed. 


All the threats of Pope St. Pius V 
and others had no effect upon Elizabeth, 
save to infuriate her the more. But 
finally the day of retribution arrived, 
to put an end to the reign and life 
of Elizabeth. An historian of the refor- 
mation writes that Elizabeth died a 
“happy death.” Let us see what is meant 
by a “happy” death! After the execu- 
tion of the Count of Essex, whom she 
had decapitated, in spite of her attach- 
ment for him, Elizabeth was overcome 
by bitter remorse, so much so that she 
did not have a single happy day thence- 
forward as long as she lived. Afflicted 
by severe melancholy, and assailed by 
incessant jealousy and a thousand ter- 
rors, believing all her subjects to be 
her enemies, she retired to Richmond, 
a beautiful but solitary spot, where, she 
claimed, she wished to think only of 
her soul. There, however, she com- 
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plained of being abandoned by every- 
one, and that there was no one to offer 
her any consolation. In her final ill- 
ness she refused all medical attention, 
and, impatiently, allowed no one to ap- 
proach her. Realizing that her end was 
near, she designated James, King of 
Scotland, as her successor to the throne. 
Shortly afterward, on March 24, 1602, 
Elizabeth died. She had reached the 
age of seventy and had reigned as queen 
of England for 44 years. She ended her 
life, however, in terrible anguish, both 
physical and spiritual, for her soul was 
charged with a multitude of iniquities. 
In her last moments, she gave no sign 
of repentance, dying without the sacra- 
ments, without a priest, and surrounded 
only by heretical ministers, who, in- 
stead of exhorting her to repentance, 
encouraged her to die obstinate in the 
heresy which she had embraced. 

Such was the “happy” death of Queen 
Elizabeth! She had said during her 
life: “God grant me forty years as 
queen, and I renounce His paradise.” 
Unfortunate woman! She had reigned 
for more than forty years; she had re- 
alized her desire to become the estab- 
lished head of the Anglican Church, to 
see England separated from the Holy 


See, and the Catholic religion banned 
from the kingdom. She had sent a mul- 
titude of innocent persons to prison 
and exile, and many others to a bar- 
barous death. But now that she is in 
eternity, I would like to ask her if she 
is satisfied with all the impieties and 
acts of cruelty of which she made her- 
self culpable during her life. O, how 
much better had jit been, had she never 
been queen! 

James VI of Scotland, whom Eliza- 
beth had named to succeed her to the 
throne of England, forgetful of the last 
instructions of his good mother, Mary 
Stuart, abandoned his Catholic reli- 
gion and embraced the Lutheran heresy. 
He made the mistake, however, of de- 
claring himself an enemy of the Cal- 
vinist sect, and as a result, was opposed 
by his Scotish subjects. His son, Charles 
I, following the same line of action as 
his father, died upon the scaffold. He, 
in turn, was succeeded by his brother, 
Charles II, who, dying without pos- 
terity, was succeeded by his younger 
brother, James II. James, however, 
upon declaring himself to be a Catholic, 
was obliged to flee to France. Thus Eng- 
land was left to its heresy, in which it 
remains to this day. 








Pull Up a Chair 


According to the Restaurant Digest, the Epicurean club of Los Angeles at 
a banquet not so long ago tried hard to measure up to the full meaning of 
its name. Following is a reproduction of the menu at the gala affair. We have 
no record of the cost, but it must have been enough to build a small battle- 
ship. Glossary of French terms furnished on request. 

Cold buffet: 24 pounds of caviar, New Alaska king crab, clams, Nova 
Scotia salmon, smoked albacore, anchovies, iced prawns. 

Hot Buffet: Canape Lorenzo, fried shrimps, chicken liver wrapped in bacon, 
angel on horseback, tiny enchiladoes, hot canapes Bombay. 

Dinner: potage tortue clair amontillado, les pailletes au fromage, filet de 
sole a la bonne femme, contrefilet de boeuf rote with sauce Bearnaise, haricots 
verts, pommes de terre olivette, la saladie Caesar, cerises flambe, petits fours 
le mocha. 
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KPARTMENT 


Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
THOMAS MERTON, BROTHER LOUIS, O.CS.O., 1915- 


I. Life: 

The attention of the Catholic reading 
public has been attracted to Thomas Mer- 
ton, the young convert Trappist monk. He 
was born in southern France on January 
31, 1915. During the first world war his 
parents returned to the safety of America. 
His mother died while he was still very 
young. For a time he lived with his 
mother’s parents in New York. Then his 
artist father took him to Europe. His edu- 
cation was received in the schools of France 
and England. When his father died, Thomas 
returned to Long Island to live with his 
grandparents. He completed his education 
at Columbia University, where he received 
his degree in 1937. His research for his 
master’s thesis brought him in contact with 
the work of Jacques Maritain. The step to 
knowledge of Maritain’s master, St. Thomas, 
was quickly taken. The reading of the let- 
ters of Gerald Manley Hopkins caused him 
to overcome his hesitation and present 
himself for instruction in the Catholic 
faith. On November 16, 1938, Thomas Mer- 
ton was baptized by the Catholic Chaplain 
at Columbia. A year’s teaching in 1940 at 
St. Bonaventure’s College gave him the 
time for reflection on his future plans. The 
great decision of his life was made and 
in 1941 he entered the Trappist Monastery 
at Gethsemani, Kentucky. In religion he is 
known as Father M. Louis. 


Il. Writings: 

Thomas Merton’s interest in writing 
dates back to his school days. He won an 
award while at Cambridge and edited the 
yearbook at Columbia in 1937. Book re- 
views from his pen have appeared in the 
New York Times and the New York 
Tribune. But strangely most of his writ- 
ing has been done since his entrance at 
Gethsemani. Only in the past few years are 
we becoming accustomed to read books 
written in the silence of the Trappist mon- 
astery. 

Thomas Merton has been known pri- 
marily as a poet. His poems have appeared 
in the better magazines, bath Catholic and 
non-Catholic. Thirty Poems, The Man in 
the Divided Sea, and Figures for an Apoc- 
alypse are his three published books of 
poems. Exile Ends in Glory is the biogra- 
phy of a Trappistine nun. His poems reveal 
the deep spirituality of the author. He re- 
ceived the Catholic Press Association 
award for poetry in 1948. 


III, The Book: 

One of the most popular Catholic books 
is the autobiography of Thomas Merton, 
The Seven Storey Mountain. Monsignor 
Fulton Sheen says: “The autobiography of 
Thomas Merton is a twentieth century 
form of the Confessions of St. Angustine.” 
The title is taken from Dante and shows 
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the ascent of the author to truth and hap- 
piness. It is one of the most penetrating 
and revealing apologias to be published. 
It presents a modern man who finally at- 
tained his full stature as a man and as a 


Catholic in a Trappist monastery. Non- 
Catholics will find in it the answer to their 
problems; Catholics will be strengthened in 
their Faith by reading The Seven Storey 
Mountain. 


JULY BOOK REVIEWS 


The Catholic Reformation 
The Catholic Reformation. By Pierre Ja- 
nelle. Introduction by Rev. Joseph Huss- 
lein, S.J. 397 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce, $4.50. 

Educated Catholics should be well in- 
formed about the history of the Church in 
the period of the Reformation. Many at- 
tacks are made on the Church by false 
history, especially about the condition of 
the Church on the eve of the Reformation. 
When first confronted with a vicious at- 
tack on the loose morality of many clerics 
and lay persons, the uninformed Catholic 
might be at a loss for an answer. He might 
be tempted to deny the facts of the case, 
or he might admit the facts and experience 
some weakening of his faith. Only true 
history will show the Catholic that there 
were accidental abuses in the discipline and 
lives of many Catholics and that the con- 
tinuance of the Church despite the bad 
ecclesiastics is only a further proof of the 
divinity of the -Church. 

Pierre Janelle, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Clermont, France, presents the 
true picture of conditions before, during 
and after the Protestant revolt. He is will- 
ing to see the great abuses in Catholic life 
before the Reformation. The author rightly 
traces all the evils not to doctrine but to 
the lack of proper discipline in the Church. 
“Anarchy” is his characterization of the 
condition of the Church’s discipline. This 
chaos arose from the necessity of the times 
that forced the Popes to play one ruler 
against another and one faction against 
another. Only by so doing could the Popes 
hope to retain their temporal kingdom, 
which was a symbol and protection of their 
spiritual power and freedom. The bishops 
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did not have complete control of their 
dioceses and priests because of the many 
clerical and lay exemptions. In the result- 
ing chaos, cupidity and sensuality very 
normally appeared among the higher and 
lower ‘clergy. 

But, despite the rather general laxity, 
there were the beginnings of reform, from 
within, present in the Church. There was 
a wholesome piety still found among many 
of the laity. Various lay and religious 
groups were organized to reform Catholic 
living. But the challenge of Luther quickly 
brought to the front the internal reforma- 
tion. The Council of Trent reaffirmed the 
points of Catholic doctrine that were at- 
tacked. It also initiated reforms in Catholic 
living. From Trent stemmed the revival 
of old orders and the establishment of new 
orders, principally the Society of Jesus. 
Catholic education reached a new peak 
after Trent. Many Saints were sent by 
Providence to further the return to Catho- 
lic patterns of conduct. Literature and art 
also felt the wholesome influence of Trent. 
The book concludes with a consideration 
of the Catholic Reformation in France and 
the British Isles, and the spread of the 
Faith in the foreign misisons. 

Pierre Janelle has written a very com- 
plete survey of the.various aspects of the 
Catholic Reformation. The book is scholar- 
ly but is not burdened with footnotes. At 
the end of each chapter references for fur- 
ther reading are given. Readers will enjoy 
and profit from their knowledge of this 
book. 


More About Fatima 
Vision of Fatima. By Thomas McGlynn, 
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O.P. 215 pp. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. $2.50. 


Our Lady of Fatima, Queen of Peace. 
By Rev. Joseph Delabays. Translated by 
Rev. John H. Askin. 197 pp. New York: 
Benziger. $2.75. 


Fatima Week Sermons. Edited by Abbot 
Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 169 pp. St. Mein- 
rad: Grail $1.00. Paper cover. 

The continuing interest in Fatima is 
manifested by the large number of books 
that are published on the apparitions. There 
must be at least two dozen books in Eng- 
lish on this subject. Father McGlynn found 
two rows of Fatima books on the shelves 
of the Bishop of Leiros. These three books 


present different aspects of the miraculous 
events at Fatima. 


Vision of Fatima tells of the statue that 
the priest-sculptor, Father McGlynn, made 
under the personal supervision of the only 
living wtiness of the apparitions at Fatima. 
From his reading Father McGlynn had 
conceived the picture of Mary as she ap- 
peared in her conversations with the three 
children. He made a model statue and has- 
tened to see Lucy, now Sister Dores, to 
ask her approval. In a sense he was dis- 
appointed because she did not approve his 
original statue. But he was rewarded with 
the great privilege of being allowed to re- 
main in the chaplain’s quarters of the con- 
vent and make a statue according to the 
specifications of Sister Dores. Work began 
on the statue on Saturday, February 8, 
1947, and was completed on Friday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1947. During these days Sister 
Dores literally stood over his shoulder 
and suggested minute changes in the mouth, 
hands and other details of the statue. At 
times the artist in Father McGlynn was 
a bit perturbed by the suggestions until he 
quickly recalled that it was one who saw 
the vision and not a mere art critic who was 
making the suggestions. Finally Lucy gave 
her seal of approval to the finished work. 
Then the sculptor took the statue to Rome 


where Pope Pius XII blessed it on March 
4, 1947. Thus this statue is the most authen- 
tic one of Our Lady of Fatima. 


The Vision of Fatima is the very per- 
sonal narrative of the making of the 
statue and the results of several long inter- 
views with Sister Dores. The responses of 
Sister Dores during the interviews answer 
many of the questions that were in our 
mind about the apparitions and promises. 
Lovers of Fatima will be very pleased with 
the book by Father McGlynn. 


Our Lady of Fatima, Queen of Peace 
is a factual presentation of the story of 
Fatima. It is written by Father Joseph 
Delabays, a laureate of the French Academy. 
The prologue is an interesting sketch of the 
34 apparitions of the Blessed Virgin to her 
children. At crucial times in the history of 
the world the Mother of men appeared to 
warn and encourage her children. The book 
itself is divided into two sections. The first 
records the various appearances of the 
Lady of Fatima; the second part contains 
prayers and devotions to the Blessed 
Mother. Father Delabays has produced a 
simple and authentic narrative of the won- 
drous occurences in Portugal. 


The third book deals with a part of the 
celebration accorded the statue of Our 
Lady of Fatima in its triumphal tour 
through the United States. One of the most 
important phases of this tour was seen at 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey in Indiana. For an 
entire week the statue was the center of 
public devotion. Over 125,000 people were 
in attendance during the week. Pontifical 
Masses, holy hours and sermons were part 
of the program. In the introduction to 
Fatima Week Sermons Abbot Ignatius 
Esser details the preparations and the cere- 
monies of the week itself. The sermons are 
by various preachers on Marian topics. 
The topics treated would make a nice 
series for May, a Lenten course on Fatima, 
or occasional sermons on the Blessed 
Mother. 
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College Logic 
Fundamentals of Logic. By Sylvester J. 

Hartmann, C.PP.S., M.A. 271 pp. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Co. $3.50. 

It is very difficult to secure a text for 
Logic on the college level. The books are 
either too simple or too complicated. The 
present text has developed from the teach- 
ing experience of the author. The book 
follows the traditional division for the 
study of Logic. A very valuable section 
on fallacies is filled with modern examples 
of fallacious reasoning. The author sug- 
gests that some sections could be omitted 
at the discretion of the teacher. It seems 
to this reviewer that the book is too com- 
plete and hence too difficult for college 
logic. It would make a good reference work 
on the seminary shelves. 


New Ascetical and Mystical Review 

Cross and Crown. Edited by the Dominican 
Fathers of the Province of St. Albert the 
Great. Published quarterly. Vol. I, No. I. 
March, 1949. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 
$4.00 per year. 


American Catholic literature has lacked 
a periodical devoted to ascetical and mysti- 
cal topics in the tradition of the reviews 
issued in Europe. Various essays appear in 
the clerical magazines and practical reviews 
are issued for sisters. But up to the release 
of the first issue of Cross and Crown there 
has been no theological review of asce- 
ticism and mysticism. The Dominican 


Fathers of the Chicago province have under- 
taken to publish such a review. 

The title, Cross and Crown, is taken from 
the works of the great theologian, Father 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange. It emphasizes 
that the cross is the foundation of the 
spiritual life, and that contemplation of 
God is the crown. Cross and Crown is the 
same type of periodical as the French 
Dominican publication, La Vie Spirituelle. 
The articles are based on the truths of 
theology, yet their presentation is well 
within the reach of the educated Catholic. 
Appropriately, the first article is The Crown 
of Life by Garrigou-Lagrange. Other arti- 
cles are by Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P.; Rev. 
Gerard Vann, O.P., Sr. M. Timothea Doyle, 
O.P., and several others. We extend the 
heartiest of welcomes to this new review 
which fills a definite lacuna in our Catholic 
press. 


Compendium of Ecclesiastical Penalties 

Diocesan Censures Latae Sententiae and 
Reserved Sins in the United States. 
Compiled at Woodstock College, 38 pp. 
Westminster: Newman Book Shop. $ 50 
paper cover. 

This is a very complete and authentic 
compilation of the various penalties in 
force in all the dioceses of the United 
States. It is recommended to teachers and 
students of Canon Law. It would also 
assist the missionary in his travels to vari- 
ous dioceses of the country. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


AVE MARIA PRESS: Nicholas, the Boy 
King; by Don Sharkey. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO.: Faith and a 
Fishhook. By Sister Mary Charitas, 
SS.N.D.; Heirs of the Kingdom. By Rev. 
Wilfrid J. Diamond; When a Catholic 
Marries. By Rev. C. A. Liederbach. 

CATECHETICAL GUILD: The Life of 
Christ. By Rev. Robert E. Southard, 
S.J., and Addison Burbank. 
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CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY PRESS: 
A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. Fascicle 
I. By Roy J. Deferrari and Sister M. 
Inviolata Barry. 

FIDES PUBLISHERS INC.: The Presence 
of Mary. By Rev. Francis Charmont, S.J. 

B. HERDER CO.: Liturgical Meditations. 
By the Sisters of St. Dominic. 2. Vols.; 
Social Ethics. By J. Messner; Blueprint 
for a Catholic University. By Leo R. 
Ward, CS.C. 
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DECLAN X. McMULLEN CO.: As We RUMBLE AND CARTY: The Mother. 
Ought. By Vincent P. McCorry, S.J.; By Cardinal Mindszenty. 
That I May See. By V. Rev. Leo J. SAINT JOSEPH PUBLISHING CO: Men, 
Walter, O. Carm.; Joan of Arc. By Hilaire Mutts and Mulligan. By Quentin Morrow 
Belloc. Phillip. 





BEST SELLERS 
A Moral Evaluation of Current Books Published at the 
University of Scranton 


I. Suitable for family reading: 

The Great Pierpont Morgan—Allen 

The Black Hills and Their Incred- 
ible Characters—Cassey. 

Thomas More—Chambers 

The Crooked House—Chirstie 

Union Guy—Fountain 

Beau James—Fowler 

Over the Reefs and Far Away— 
Gibbings 

And One to Grow On—Gould 

The Passion of the Infant Christ— 
Houselander 

Must We Hide?—Lapp 

The Slender Reed—Lynde 

As We Ought—McCorry 

Aunt Bel—McCrone 

Paul Claudel and the Tidings Brought 
to Mary—O’Flaherty 

The Folly of the Cross—Plus 

I Wanted to Write—Roberts 

Sacred History—Rops 

St. Paul—Sencourt 

Italy and the Italians—Sforza 

Peace of Soul—Sheen 

Song of the Susquehanna—Stover 

Nathaniel Hawthorne—Van Doren 

France Pagan?—Ward 

Immortal Diamond—Weyand 

Glee Wood—Williams 


II. Suitable for adults only: 
A. Because style and contents are too 
advanced for adolescents: 
The Life of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
—Carr 
The Lord is My Joy—De Jaegher 
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Stalin and Co—Duranty 
Parnell to Pearse—Horgan 
The Brave Bulls—Lea 

Prairie Avenue—Meeker 

The Golden Warrior—Muntz 
Kinfolk—Buck 


. Because of immoral incidents which 


do not invalidate the book as a whole: 
The Golden Fury—Castle 

Their Finest Hour—Churchill 

The Road Between—Farrell 

On the Highest Hill—Haig-Brown 
Celeste—Marshall 

Cutlass Empire—Mason 

Without Magnolias—M oon 

The King’s Pleasure—Plaidy 
Alien Land—Savoy 

Cry Tough—Shulman 
Timeless—T chkotoua 

The Price is Right—Weitdman 
The Chain—Wellman 


III. Suitable only for the discriminating 
reader: 


But the Morning Will Come—Sumner 
American Freedom and Catholic 
Power—Blanshard 


IV. Not suitable for any class of reader: 


Lucifer With a Book—Burns 

The Devil’s Own Dear Son—Cabell 
Watch The North Wind Rise—Graves 
Limbo Tower—Gresham 

The Wrath and the Wind—Key 
The Fires of Spring—Michener 

The Husband—Scott 








A friend of mine emerged from a minor 
traffic accident with nothing worse than a 
cut lip. “Nothing wrong with me,” she 
assured solicitous friends, “except that I 
have a fiff uffer liff.” 

e 

Scene: A British Ministry of Labor em- 
ployment exchange. A customer waits for 
attention; an assistant is writing on the 
other side of the counter. 

Customer, becoming impatient after a 
long wait: “Aren’t you going to attend 
to me?” 

Assistant: “You haven’t pressed the bell.” 

Customer, noticing a bell on the counter, 
presses it. 

Assistant, laying down his pen: “Can I 
help you?” 


Little Susan, who he three years old, was 
“helping” her daddy at his work bench in 
the basement. Finally he tired of her in- 
cessant chatter and questions and he asked 
her to be quiet for a little while. 

“I don’t have to be quiet,” Susan stated 
very importantly. “I’m a woman.” 


A European wandine entered the train at 
Lyons and tipped the guard to put him off 
at Dijon. 

“I’m a very heavy sleeper,” he said, “and 
you must take no notice of my protests. 
Just grab me and shove me out on the 
platform.” 

He went to sleep and when he awoke the 
train was pulling into Paris. Furious, he 
went for the guard and told him what he 
thought of him in no uncertain terms. 

“Ah,” said the guard calmly, “you have 
a bit of a temper, but it’s nothing com- 
pared to that of a chap I put out of the 
train at Dijon.” 
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Lucid Intervals 


“Sometimes,” said the mistress to the 
new maid, “it will be necessary for you to 
help the butler upstairs.” 

“I understand, madam,” replied the girl. 
“T drink a bit myself.” 

e 

One day recently, an Eastern university 
professor visited the expanding campus of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 


He watched construction work on half-a- 


dozen new buildings; he inspected new 
laboratories and attended summer classes 
in modern study rooms; he walked across 
miles of eucalyptus-lined lawns and athletic 
fields with one of the deans. He was im- 
pressed. “My,” he said, “just how many 
students do you have here?” 

“Let me see,” the dean answered thought- 
fully. “I’d say about one in a hundred.” 

@ 

The small daughter watched her mother 
soberly while she marked her ballot at the 
polls, then remarked: “You voted for the 
man you loved best, didn’t you, Mother?” 

“Gracious, child!” exclaimed the mother. 
“Why did you ask that?” 

“Because you put a kiss by his name.” 

° 

A young taxi driver made a terrific hit 
with two prominent women who are push- 
ing 50. 

Both are tall, slim, and extremely chic. 
So, when they got out of the cab, the 
young man remarked earnestly: “I want 
to say something, and I hope you'll take 
it the right way. I just want to tell you 
that it’s a pleasure to have a couple of 
good-looking girls like you for passengers.” 

Then, he added, with a sigh, “Honest, I 
get so tired of driving all those old dames, 
past 40!” 
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SERVICE FOR THE SICK 


If there is a sick or shut-in person in your family or 
among your friends to whom you have not given a copy 
of ‘Blessings in Illness,” you are missing an opportu- 
nity of doing a great and rewarding act of Charity. It is 
the instinctive desire of all who visit relatives or friends 
who are confined to their rooms, whether at home or 
in a hospital, to leave something with them—some- 


thing that will relieve the loneliness of long hours. 


This booklet is designed for that purpose. It does 
not tax the sick person’s mind; it merely plants joyous 
and salutary thoughts that ward off worry and dis- 
couragement. Some of its titles are: On Loneliness 
in Illness, On Escaping the World, On Being a Burden, 
On Discouragement, On Sympathy, On Relaxing, On 
Gratitude for Sleep, On Laughter, On a sense of Humor, 
On Looking Ahead, On the Mind’s Power over Matter. 
For patients who cannot themselves read because of 
their condition, a kind and soothing service will be ren- 
dered by friends who will read short articles like the 


above to them. 


The booklet may be ordered from The Liguorian 
Pamphlet Office, Liguori, Mo. Single copies are 25 
cents; 100 copies are $20.00. 























Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 
Reviewed This Issue 
It Happens Every Spring 
Law of the Golden West 
Trail’s End 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventure in Baltimore 
Africa Screams 
Arctic Manhunt 
Bad Boy 
slondie’s Big Deal 
Bomba, The Jungle Boy 


Boston Blackie’s Chinese Venture 


Canadian Pacific 

Challenge of the Range 

Clay Pigeon, The 

Connecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur’s Court 

Crashing Through 

Daughter of the Jungle 

Dead Man's Gold 

Death Valley Gunfighter 

Desert Vigilante 

Desperadoes of Dodge City 

Down to the Sea in Ships 

Duke of Chicago 

Feathered Serpent, The 

For the Love of Mary 

Frontier Revenge 

Green Promise, The 

Guinea Pig, The 

Gun Law Justice 

Gun Runner 

Home of the Brave 

Illegal Entry 

Jiggs and Maggie in Court 

Joan of Arc 

Law of the West 


Ma and Pa Kettle 

i Ballroom 

} } French) 
Mark of the Lash 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 





Mississippi Rhythm 
Monsieur Vincent (French) 
Mother Is a Freshman 
Mutineers, The 

Outlaw Country 

Place of One’s Own, 
Prince of the Plains 
Professor, My Son (Italian) 
Red Canyon 

Red Pony, The 

Red Stallion in the Rockies 
Ride, Ryder, Ride 

Rose of the Yukon 
Kustlers 

Kusty Saves a Life 

Sand 

Scott of the Antartic 
Secret Garden, The 
Shamrock Hill 

Shep Comes Home 
Snerifl ot Wichita 

Singin” Spurs 

Soug of India 

Special Agent 

Stratton Story, The 
Susanna Pass 

lake Me Out to the Ball Game 
Tarzan’s Magic Fountain 
Trouble Makers 

Tulsa 

funa Clipper 

Window, The 


UNOBJECTIONABLE 
FOR ADULTS 
Reviewed This Issue 
Guaglio (Italian 
Judge Steps Out, The 
My Brother Jonathan 
Quiet One, The 
Secret of St. Ives, The 


Previously Reviewed 
Act of Violence 
Alias Nick Beal 
Amazon Quest 
sarkleys of Broadway, The 








WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Bells of San Fernando 
Big Jack 

Bribe, The 

Canterbury Tale, A 
City Across the River 
Daughter of the West 
Esther Waters 

Family Honeymoon 
Fan, The 

Far Frontier, The 
Fear No Evil (Italian) 
Fighting O'Flynn, The 
Grand Illusion (French) 


Hamlet—J. Arthur Rank 
Highway 13 


Homicide 

I Cheated the Law 

I Shot Jesse James 

Johnny Belinda 

Kiss in the Dark 

Knock On Any Door 

Lady Gambles. The 

Last Bandit, The 
Man-Eater of Kumaon 
Massacre River 

Michael O'Halloran 

Miss Mink of 1949 

Mr. Belvedere Goes to College 
My Brother's Keeper 

My Dream Is Yours 

Night Has a Thousand Eyes 
Night Unto Night 

Parole, The 

Piccadilly Incident (British) 
Portrait of Jennie 

Reign of Terror 

Search for Danger 

Snake Pit, The 

So This Is New York 
Sorrowful Jones 

State Department—File 649 
Streets of Laredo 
Undercover Man 

Walking Hills, The 

Woman in the Hall, The 


Younger Brothers 








